








A Preview of Evanston 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 


I 

HE SECOND AssEMBLY of the World Council of Churches, which is 

scheduled to convene on the campus of Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois, through the last fortnight of August, 1954, promises 
to be the most important Christian assemblage ever to meet on the 
North American continent. Already a very considerable expectation 
about “Evanston” is in the air, and it seems likely to increase with 
accelerating tempo right up to the eve of the Assembly. 

II 

A simple definition of the task of the Assembly is: To appraise what 
has been achieved in the first six years of the World Council’s existence 
and to project what shall be attempted in the years ahead. The delibera- 
tions of the Assembly will divide sharply into two parts, to be carried 
forward side-by-side throughout the more than a fortnight of its meetings. 

The first is concerned with the work of the World Council itself. 
It must never be forgotten that the Assembly is, in the first instance, a 
legislative body, composed of those (some 600 of them) who have been 
officially chosen by their respective churches to voice the convictions and 
desires, the concerns and hopes, of those member-churches as to what 
their World Council should be and do. About half of the time available 
will be devoted to these purposes. The conclusions reached and decisions 
taken are not likely to bulk large in press accounts. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether just here is not the greatest significance of Evanston, as it 
is certainly the primary obligation of those who attend. 


But, as is always the case when representatives of the churches 
gather from the ends of the earth, it is unthinkable that the Assembly 
should confine its attention to its own business, vitally important as 
that is. Both the member churches — and the world, so far as the world 
is alive to the Church and its voice — will expect the leaders of Chris- 
tendom to seek to make themselves attentive to what God must be 
intending to say to them and through them on the great issues in man- 
kind’s life in the year 1954. This latter obligation will command a full 
half of the Assembly’s time and attention. 


It is planned that this part of its program shall advance by two 
stages, timed roughly to occupy the two successive weeks of its meeting. 
In the first week, the entire membership will divide into some fifteen 
groups of about 50 persons each, all groups to focus upon the same 
theme — the so-called “Main Theme”: “Christ: The Hope Of The 
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World” — building upon the careful preparatory labors of the Advisory 
Commission embodied in its three reports. This is a new device in 
ecumenical gatherings — conceived in much hope of immediate fulfill- 
ment at Evanston, and of fruitfulness to Christian churches throughout 
the world in their responsibility to discover and declare the Christian 
hope for men and their societies. 

In the second week, the entire membership will be re-divided into 
six commissions, dealing with the implications of the Christian hope 
for six of the most vital issues in the Church and the world — a familiar 
method, tried and tested by most earlier ecumenical conferences. 

The first topic is: Our Oneness in Christ and Our Disunity as 
Churches. It will attempt to move one step further forward toward the 
resolving of those differences in the faith and order of the Churches 
which are responsible for their divisions, building upon study which has 
been steadily in process for a quarter of a century. This subject claims 
an immediate response from those outside as well as within the churches; 
nothing is more obvious than the contradiction between Christians’ 
professed unity in Christ and their actual separation into multitudinous 
confessions and denominations. 

The next topic — The Mission of the Church to Those Outside 
Her Life — has in view especially the estrangement of the Churches 
from vast numbers among the working-classes and “intellectuals”; but, 
also, the task of the churches to carry their gospel to the tens of millions 
in Asia, Africa and elsewhere who know nothing of Christian faith; i.e., 
evangelism including Christian missions. 

The Responsible Society in a World Perspective is a topic which has 
stood near the center of attention of ecumenical thought since the found- 
ing of the World Council; indeed, much earlier. What, if any, is the 
bearing of Christian faith upon the complex and intractable problems of 
economic life and the social order? What if any, is the specific role of 
the churches with respect to those issues? 

Ever since the last war, the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs, sponsored jointly by the World Council and its com- 
panion body, the International Missionary Council, has enabled Christian 
opinion to exert a not inconsiderable influence on certain crucial inter- 
national issues and crises. These matters will be reviewed under the 
caption: Christians in the Struggle for World Community. 

Problems of Racial and Ethnic Tensions have not, heretofore, com- 
manded a special place in World Council deliberations. At Evanston, 
they will furnish a fifth topic. The preparatory commission has included 
churchmen — both white and colored — from such areas of acute racial 
tension as South Africa and the southern United States; but the par- 
ticular problems of these areas will be seen within the wider context 
of ethnic diversities and racial antagonisms throughout the world. 
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The sixth and final topic takes cognizance of the fact that over 90% 
of all Christians are lay people — men and women; that they spend the 
major part of their waking hours in their jobs, whatever those jobs may 
be; that the churches have very largely failed to give them guidance or 
support in the baffling ethical dilemmas which confront many Christians 
in their occupations; and also that, if the churches expect to exert a 
significant impact upon the secular world, it must be exerted, not 
through the clergy but through the laity, not by church services or declara- 
tions but by the actual decisions taken by lay Christians where they 
work. This topic — The Laity: The Christian in His Vocation — will, 
no doubt, strike many as an innovation for a church congress. It will 
make an especially strong appeal to many who might otherwise view 
a church assembly with indifference if not disdain. 

Thus, the Evanston Assembly will cover a wide range of subjects — 
from the most abstruse and obscure issues of theology, through the 
churches’ main task of evangelism, and the bearing of Christian faith 
upon various areas of public life, to the most concrete and harassing 
perplexities of individual Christians in their daily work. 

III 

If this event is to yield all the contributions it should bring to the 
life of the American churches, and if American churchmen and church 
women are to fulfill their role of hosts as they would wish to do, it is 
important that they become fully informed regarding the problems as 
well as the promise in the forthcoming Assembly. 

The first fact to be noted is this: This will be the first major world 
Christian conference in the modern ecumenical series to be held in the 
United States; but there has been no time in the past half-century when 
it would have been as difficult for Christian guests from all over the 
world to come to a church assemblage in this country, or for us to 
receive them, 

We have heard much lately about a mounting antagonism toward 
the United States in many parts of the world. It would be more accurate 
to define it as a deepening distrust of the wisdom and trustworthiness of 
American policy in the exercise of our preponderant influence in world 
affairs. We may believe that distrust to be unfounded. But we must face 
it as a fact. 

One aspect of this widespread misgiving deserves double under- 
scoring. There are many in this country and even some within our 
churches who, while they regret certain of the methods employed in the 
current Congressional investigations and related activities, feel that, on 
balance, they are promoting the national interest. We should under- 
stand clearly that throughout the rest of the world, all that is symbolized 
by the single word “McCarthyism” is regarded with virtually unanimous 
dismay and disgust. 
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To be sure, the delegates to Evanston will come as church repre- 
sentatives. But they are also citizens of their respective nations, influenced 
by the assumptions and prejudices prevalent in those lands. Not a few 
of them, including some with longest knowledge of the United States, 
will land on our shores next summer, not with the eager expectations we 
would wish but with minds troubled by misgivings. 

In addition to such questionings which are mainly political, there 
are misgivings regarding the adequacy of our understanding and practice 
of Christian faith. These have recently been set forth with admirable 
frankness by one of the most widely revered of all European church 
leaders, Bishop Eivend Berggrav of Norway, in an article captioned 
“Why Europeans Fear America” in a recent issue of the Christian 
Century. 

He begins by noting, “The general fears which Europeans have of 
America (those to which I have just referred) are widely known. I 
shall rather consider those which European Christians have as they look 
at the churches and church life in the U.S.A.” He then sets down six 
such “fears,” making clear that he is reporting the reactions of fellow 
churchmen rather than his own. Here they are: 

“1. American Christianity is too often institutional rather 
than personal. 


“2. American Christians appear rather self-assured about 
their own efficiency, so that God sometimes seems to be about 
as much dependent upon them as they on God. 

“3. The American churches occasionally appear to have 
two altars, one for the dollar and another for God. 

“4, American Christianity often looks confused, lacking 
a truly credal structure. 

“5. American Christianity looks very much divided even 


within the several official denominations. . . . Such divisions 
often appear to be determined more by sentiment than moti- 
vated by sound theological reasoning. . . . Americans seem to 


be more governed by their feelings than by their reasoning and 

so sometimes give us the impression of being unreasonable. 
“6. The outlook of American Christianity often looks to 

us rather earth-bound, expecting the fulfillment of God’s King 

dom here on earth — one might say, expecting its realization 

in the U.S.A....” 

It is salutary that we should see ourselves in so clear and sharp a 
mirror, placed before our eyes by so sympathetic and friendly an observer, 
before we confront him and those whose views he reports face-to-face. 

If there has never been a time when it has been so difficult for our 
guests to come from all over the world to this country for a world 
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Christian assemblage, there has never been a time (since the first begin- 
nings of Ecumenical Christianity) when it was as difficult for us to wel- 
come a great world Christian gathering. For our own country is sadly 
rifted over issues which, indirectly or directly, might cause embarrass- 
ment as we seek to fulfill the role of hosts. 


Our embarrassments spring again from the very facts which are 
creating such disquiet among our friends overseas. A nation whose 
attention is so preoccupied with issues of internal loyalty and security, 
whose press gives front-page prominence almost daily to inquiries and 
inquisitions in which the trustworthiness of responsible church leaders 
is challenged, creates a difficult atmosphere in which to welcome a great 
world conference of Christians in the summer of 1954. 

The World Council is a fellowship of churches from the whole 
world. It rejoices to embrace within its membership churches drawn 
from peoples on every continent and of almost every political allegiance, 
churches from within the area of Communist domination as well as out- 
side it. Delegates to the Evanston Assembly will come from member- 
churches throughout the world; indeed, the World Council has all along 
firmly resolved that it could hold its Assembly only where their uncon- 
strained presence is assured. It is our task to make sure, not only that 
no unreasonable impediment blocks or hinders their attendance, but 
also that they are welcomed whole-heartedly into a Christian fellowship 
within the Body of Christ which knows no divisive distinction of Jew 
or Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free. 


As though these problems were not enough, the “Main Theme” 
which is to guide the discussion of the Evanston Assembly, “CHRIST: 
THE HOPE OF THE WORLD,” is proving not only peculiarly difficult 
because of its obscurity, but also potentially divisive, perhaps less because 
of irreconcilable differences of conviction among Christians than because 
of inability to understand each other. The heart of the matter is: the 
degree to which Christian hope should be understood within the context 
of expectation of Christ’s return to end history. 

I suppose that the anticipation which arises spontaneously in the 
minds of most of us is that this theme would be developed along at least 
two lines: 

1. A reasoned and tempered restatement of what Chris- 
tians are entitled to hope for the future of human society. 

2. A strong reaffirmation of the Christian assurance of 
eternal life, on which there has appeared marked uncertainty 
among many church people in recent years. 

But, as the theme has been discussed in World Council circles over the 
past three years, it has become apparent that the “Christian Hope” 
signifies different expectations and assurances to different groups within 
the World Council’s constituency. For many, Christian Hope is inex- 
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tricably involved with, if it is not wholly exhausted by, the anticipation 
of Christ’s return in power and in glory to conclude and fulfill history 
and usher in the Kingdom of God. In their eyes, this is an essential, a 
central article of Christian belief, with respect to which American Chris- 
tians are especially vague if not actually unsure. 

A favorite method of disposing of the unfamiliar and unwelcome 
insistence on eschatology is to say that it results directly from the somber 
political prospect for the Old World, that it reflects a “loss of nerve,” 
that it is a form of understandable but regrettable escapism. My month 
in Europe last summer persuaded me that there is more in this sociological 
interpretation than I had been willing to admit. But as a complete 
explanation it is quite inadequate. Emphasis on eschatology was strong 
in many Continental church circles long before the current “time of 
troubles” developed. 


Again, it is often said that “this business of eschatology” is a pre- 
occupation of Continental theologians which they are attempting to 
foist on the saner Anglo-Saxon world. This intrepretation is even less 
valid. At the first meeting of the World Council’s Advisory Commission 
it was obvious that differences over eschatology cut across all geographical 
and denominational lines. Some of its most ardent advocates: were 
English-speaking, not only from Great Britain but also from the Younger 
Churches and America. 

No; the problem of eschatology may shortly become, if it is not 
already, the framework of American theological discussion. That fact 
lends added importance to the debate which the main theme of the 
Evanston Assembly is certain to precipitate in our churches. 


It looks as though American Christians who wish to take a respon- 
sible part in Evanston preparations would have to come to terms with a 
phrase almost as unfamiliar to their ears as was the term “Ecumenical” 
two decades ago. It is the word “Eschatological.” Not only must they 
accustom their ears to the sound of the word; they must give their minds 
and hearts to attempt to comprehend it and why it holds so decisive, so 
pivotal, a place in the Christian hope of fellow-Christians in many lands 
and of many traditions. 

IV 

Important as it is to be fully alive to these problems, they should 
only strengthen our resolve to take fullest advantage of the promise 
implicit in Evanston for our American churches. It is this which should 
mainly claim our attention and mold our expectancy. 


The presence among us as delegates, visitors and consultants of 
nearly a thousand carefully chosen Christian leaders of over 160 national 
church bodies from some 50 countries, brings to the North American 
continent the most widely representative, most truly “ecumenical” assem- 
blage of the followers of Christ who have ever met “in one accord in one 
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place” in the twenty centuries since His life and death and resurrection. 
Here is the unparalleled possibility of enlightening our people on the 
world-wide outreach of the Church, the varieties of Christian experience 
and conviction — the possibility of stretching their imaginations, shaming 
their provincialisms and prejudices, claiming a Christian dedication both 
more comprehensive and more demanding. 

The Worid Council Assembly offers an unprecedented and unsur- 
passed opportunity to lift before all the church people of the United 
States the reality of cooperative Christianity, of Ecumenical Christendom, 
and to enlist their intelligent and active participation in it. The World 
Council is, very largely, the reality of American Christian cooperation 
projected on a world scale; the experience and structure of the American 
Federal Council supplied a pattern for the World Council. To tell the 
story of the World Council, to focus attention upon its Assembly, is to 
make real to American churchmen what the late Archbishop Temple 
called “The great new fact of our time . . . one great ground of hope for 
the coming days.” 

Lastly, the Evanston Assembly presents us all with a call, not only 
to a new and far more worthy participation in the present reality of 
world Christendom, but, more important, to a fresh and far profounder 
apprehension of the Faith by which alone the Church can live and 
give life. 


Teaching Religion: 
Problems and Requirements 
By John Dillenberger 


ik pee THE LAST DECADE we have seen the establishment of many new 
departments of religion and the expansion and revitalization of 
many departments of a longer history. It may, therefore, not be inap- 
propriate to look at some of the problems of teaching religion in the 
light of this development. While I am sympathetic to the general trend 
of the last decade and believe that it must be extended, I find myself 
raising questions about certain tendencies which could be dangerous 
for education and even detrimental to the best interests of Christianity. 
These dangers have their basis in a special status which is assumed or 
demanded for religion in contrast to other disciplines. It seems to me, 
on the other hand, that the issue is only that there have been special 
problems surrounding the teaching of religion. 


John Dillenberger is Associate Professor of Religion at Columbia 
University. 
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Teaching religion in a college or university is no different in prin- 
ciple than that of teaching other subjects. The nature of the subject 
matter and the specific problems of our time do create special problems 
which no professor of religion can escape. What follows is an elabora- 
tion of these, including their implications for a number of related 
problems. 

* * * * * * 

It may appear outmoded to state that the teaching of religion has 
no criteria other than those which can be applied to teaching in other 
disciplines. In fact, it may sound like a return to an approach of two 
or three decades ago which virtually resulted in the death of religion 
as an alive academic subject. In the zeal to be as “objective as other 
disciplines,” many religion professors were so afraid of entering with 
some sympathy into a religious movement that they missed its essence 
through a fairly exclusive concern with the reiteration of facts. The 
assumption that facts speak for themselves is, of course, increasingly 
suspect as one moves from the natural sciences to philosophy and 
theology. Today, we know that even in the natural sciences, facts are 
interpreted and related to working hypotheses. 


The old way of teaching religion is rapidly disappearing. The mis- 
take, however, was not that a religious outlook was lacking. Rather, it 
was that it was not good teaching. Teaching must be more than giving 
information. It is an encounter of professor and student through the 
medium of a specific subject matter which is itself related to truth and 
the search for truth. Such an encounter demands carrying a student 
into a problem and its various ramifications. It includes an element of 
common experience in the pursuit of a problem as well as the exercise 
of one’s critical acumen. Greek dramas or the plays of Shakespeare 
are taught best when the professor leads a student into the human 
problems presented and utilizes his scholarly competence and factual 
information for the illumination of what is said, including the context 
in which it is said. To be sure, professors in these areas have occasionally 
also used their scholarship to escape the problems. But that, too, is poor 
teaching. 

The spirit in approaching material is more important in education 
than the actual viewpoint of the teacher. It is assumed, of course, that 
proper spirituality excludes the dogmatism which insists upon a particular 
outlook against all others in the name of an absolute truth which one 
holds, or the dogmatism which automatically excludes other views 
through a rigid insistence that broader claims of experience and truth 
cannot exist and are superstitutions. But proper spirituality also de- 
mands that one does not evade the issues. At the same time, one should 
honestly say so, when one cannot make up one’s mind about a problem 
of scholarship or life. Not all problems need an answer, and certainly 
important issues cannot be forced. 
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A good teacher has disciples in spirit, not in content. This does not 
mean that a student cannot or should not have the viewpoint of his 
professor on a number of problems. But it does mean that they have 
become his own through a fairly independent approach. The similarity 
in outlook is incidental; the independent spirituality and labor which 
produced it are more important. Hence, a good teacher must attract 
students in his classroom by a systematic, honest, and competent ap- 
proach, but at the same time encourage an independent outlook. The 
secret of teaching is to introduce students to one’s subject in such a way 
that it becomes alive and important. But this must be done in such a 
way that the student gains his own independence and integrity, no 
matter whether he agrees or disagrees with his professors. 

This is the ideal in education and is fulfilled only in part. But it 
is an ideal which ought to be part and parcel of the outlook of pro- 
fessors of religion. We have moved out of a period in which it has not 
been carried out too well because of the human or spiritual (not neces- 
sarily Spiritual) poverty of many of its teachers. But we will not ade- 
quately correct this mistake by making new ones on the other side. In 
the past the errors in teaching religion were a part of the inadequacies 
in teaching in many areas. When the full impact of teaching is accepted, 
professors of religion need no special rubric. Moreover, a special rubric 
or privileged position would only create problems of its own. 

* * * * * * 

Religion is a subject matter, but it is also a total outlook upon 
life. If adherents of a religious tradition believe that their faith has 
implications for all of life, it is only natural that such an outlook affects 
other subject matters. That is why theology was once considered the 
queen of the sciences. It dealt with ultimate matters and on that basis, 
ordered all the rest. Few, however, are the individuals who would like 
to return to the period in which this was the case. In that period, the 
intellectual atmosphere was not as free as most of us would like. But 
even among those who do not wish to turn the clock back, there are two 
new potential dangers. The first is an increasing concern to recapture 
the Christian basis of educational institutions. In denominational col- 
leges, which by and large reflect little of a religious dimension, some 
concern about the religious outlook is long overdue. But the form which 
the new concern with Christianity takes fills one with forebodings. 
Frequently the concern is with matters of smoking, drinking and dancing, 
as if these were the fundamental problems of life and of Christianity. 
Frequently, too, there is the re-emergence of a very conservative religious 
outlook and a very confining religious piety. In some independent 
schools, on the other hand, denominations are trying to recapture their 
former special positions, frequently by outright maneuvering and political 
pressure. Victories won in this way involve too great a price in terms 
of the ill-will and outright opposition of colleagues, who in such situ- 
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ations have every argument on their side. These are some of the not 
too subtle forms of domination in a period of new opportunity for 
religious groups. 

The second approach is the concern to have Christian professors in 
colleges and universities, particularly in denominational schools and in 
other institutions whenever possible, who teach with a “religious per- 
spective” and thereby bring unity and a pervasively Christian ethos into 
the educational curriculum. The relations between the disciplines will 
be discussed later. Here it is necessary only to state that there is a great 
danger in any premature unity and in making Christianity a criterion of 
selection or competence. Much may be said for the scientist who has a 
sense of mystery and awe as he confronts the intricacies and configura- 
tions of his subject matter as contrasted with the person who says dog- 
matically, “This is all there is.” But such a sense of wonderment does 
not necessarily imply a Christian outlook nor even a belief in God, It 
may even contain doubts as to the existence of a God. But it is open. 
A president of a denominational school would be well advised to take 
such a person, if he has technical competence and teaching ability, over 
against a Christian professor who is less competent. I remember well 
the difference between the spiritual impact of a former Chemistry 
teacher I had who never mentioned God, and the profane outlook and 
inferior competence of a Christian professor of psychology. Incidents 
of this type happen often enough to exclude making Christianity into 
a special criterion of competence. 

The unity of a university consists in the pursuit of truth. It does 
not consist in the possession of truth. That is death. Christians do, of 
course, believe that truth and the truth about life have been disclosed 
in Christ. But they believe it because they belong to a company who 
experience it as such, and not because some group has said so. This 
has at least two implications. First, a Christian has convictions, but 
these must be held with openness. They must literally be risked each 
day in further examination and inquiry in the pursuit of truth. But 
this, of course, ought to be true of everyone else. Second, since no indi- 
vidual can claim to have all the truth, the search is safest when it is 
in the hands of diverse individuals, and best even for the welfare of 
Christians, when it is not exclusively in their own hands. This is why 
I am not at all sure about the idea of a Christian university or a Christian 
society. The temptation to outright domination is too great. (For a 
discussion of the problem of a Christian college, see the Symposium on 
this subject in the Christian Scholar, Vol. XX XVII, No. 1, March 1954.) 
Where domination is abandoned, stagnation rather than vitality is often 
the result. The vitality of Christianity depends upon the possibility 
that those who hold it as true continually re-examine it and move 
wherever such searching may lead. A university, at least, is a place 
where such searching is the very cornerstone of its existence. It provides 
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the rubric and situation in which such commitment and suspension of 
judgment alike have their part in a common quest. Life as such does 
not usually afford such opportunities. That is why a university is par- 
tially artificial. Yet, this society within a society frequently can become 
the basis for a way of looking at life which enriches it throughout. 
This is the spirit, too, in which religion has its place in the university. 

Religion, because it does include an outlook upon all of life, is 
related in various degrees to all the other disciplines. But this relation 
had better be one in which genuine conversations between men are the 
accepted focus. Such encounters will exclude the politeness between 
individuals which makes education impossible as well as the verbal 
blasting (whether from within or without the campus) which tries to 
take the situation by storm. Only real explorations will save Christians 
from filling the gaps within other disciplines with God. Lecomte du 
Noiiy’s Human Destiny is a good illustration of the unfortunate results 
when religion is prematurely brought into the field of science, and the 
essay on the Classics by Alfred R. Bellinger in the volume, Religious 
Perspectives in College Teaching, is a good illustration of how nonsensi- 
cal and irrelevant to both religion and the classics one may become. The 
relation of the disciplines is more adequately served when there is a 
common concern for the problems which emerge from them. This is 
why joint courses are important educational ventures. They combine 
the fruits of specialization with the educational task. 

* * * * * * 

In the light of the preceding, the battle between the objective and 
non-objective ought not exist and one should, wherever possible, refuse 
to think in those terms. Objectivity is meaningless when it refers to a 
theoretical idea of an impartial assessment of a subject matter. In actual 
operation, it has made the suspension of judgment into an ideal and 
ignored the nuances of meaning which are frequently more important 
than sheer facts. Moreover, it has frequently excluded the major aspects 
of religion as not being a subject matter at all. This objectivity, which 
once was a powerful weapon against dogmatism, itself became dogmatic. 

Now one frequently hears that no one is objective, that everyone 
has premises or presuppositions. The truth behind this contention is 
that the factors which matter most lie on deeper levels of inquiry and 
experience than is ordinarily supposed. In education, we must penetrate 
to the level where presuppositions do exist. There is, of course, no 
criterion for deciding between premises. But exactly because of this, 
the encounter which takes them seriously is itself a part of the educa- 
tional enterprise. The recognition that there are premises does not 
therefore allow one to proselytize in a college or university. That is 
poor teaching. Nor will it do for everyone to go his own way. That 
is neither education nor a concern for truth. Moreover, a self-conscious 
concern on the part of religious individuals for the exposing of the 
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premises of others falsifies the human in reducing men to the level of 
manipulable ideas and displays a form of intellectual tyranny rather 
than an encounter in charity. 

The inadequacies and distortions of the word objective do not in- 
validate the deeper meaning behind this term. It stands for the effort 
to abolish a fettered bias which excludes other components of knowl- 
edge and truth. It asks for the totality of truth. There are Christians 
who do believe that they can accept truth from whatever quarter. But 
it has not always been so. The concern for objectivity was part of a 
battle which had to be fought against religious groups which excluded 
certain findings on the basis of their own dogmatism. Two decades ago, 
many of the natural scientists were as dogmatic as any religious dog- 
matism which has existed. Today the remnants of dogmatism are most 
evident in psychology and the social sciences. The field of religion 
recently has undoubtedly been more objective in the sense of openness 
than many others. But the battle against those who hurl “bias” at reli- 
gion as religion has made the protagonists for religion seek a special 
case for themselves, instead of making a case for a liberal education in 
general. 

Here we must return to the point from which we started. There 
is no special basis for teaching religion. Good teaching introduces the 
student to a body of material and assists him in comprehending and 
finding his way into it. It helps him to assess its relevance and meaning. 
If it is good teaching, the student will be influenced, too, by the attitudes 
and outlook of the professor. But this is where the concern ends. It 
does not include whether the student comes out of the classroom agreeing 
with the professor. Agreement should not be the object of any pro- 
fessor, not even a professor of religion. This does not exclude a sym- 
pathetic witness in the content of inquiry to what one thinks is true, 
either in class or outside of class. That belongs to our common humanity 
and to our vocation as teachers. For myself, I would rather see an 
inquiring, sensitive atheist come out of my classes than a Christian 
who has all the answers. Fortunately, of course, these are seldom the 
alternatives. 

* * * * * * 

In a college or university, there can be only one criterion for teach- 
ing — competence as a teacher and scholar. Therefore, the viewpoint 
of a teacher is not in itself the first question. The viewpoint is relevant 
only insofar as it hinders or aids the problem of competence. The fact 
of the matter is that more often than not, Protestant Christians by 
interest have studied Protestant Christianity more than non-Protestants 
and are as a result more competent. But I know of several believing 
Jews whose sensitivity and learning make them more competent to teach 
in the areas of Protestantism than some Protestants who are teaching. 
This is why it does not seem to be necessary to have major religious 
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traditions necessarily represented by people who stand within them. 
If the latter alternative is made a matter of principle, a false criterion 
for teaching is accepted and it leads to undue and possible accentuated 
pressures from denominational groups and religious traditions. Plural- 
ism is a representation of diverse subject matter in a pluralistic society. 
Whether or not the individuals who are in a specific tradition should 
teach it, must in each instance be decided on the basis of competence 
alone. 

Nor is the matter of ecclesiastical connections important. If a 
professor of religion is an ordained clergyman it is a hindrance only if 
he thereby has closed his mind or has conversion as his goal. If his 
church will not permit him to be ordained if he does not pursue that 
goal, then he should dissolve his ordination or leave the academic com- 
munity. Positively, ordination can be a sign that one is a believer who 
is also an inquirer. But since this is not always the case, it is also under- 
standable why there should be opposition to teachers who are ordained. 

* * * * * * 

The situation is similar in the question of the relation of teachers 
of religion to the activities of the chaplain or religious counselors. 
Provided the autonomy of a department is clear and that its object is 
not identical with that of the counselors, fruitful relations may exist. 
Because the possibility of the confusion of functions and symbols is so 
great, it is undoubtedly better if the chaplain is not also the head of the 
department of religion in even a denominational school. For the sake of 
showing that the two functions are not in contradiction or opposition 
(though in some instances they may have to be, from one side or the 
other), it may be good if the chaplain teaches a course. He must not 
teach it because he is chaplain, but because in the eyes of the department 
and other colleagues, he is first of all qualified to teach on the basis 
of the criteria used in the selection of other teachers. 


Wanted For Export: Durable Saints 


By M. Searle Bates 


te Missions which are developing or aiding the churches of Africa 
are confronting problems of remarkable difficulty. These problems 
arise from the older African society, from the contemporary inflow of 
secular forces out of Europe and America, and from the considerable 
success of the missions themselves. A survey of several territories in 
Central and West Africa provides the following sketch. 


M. Searle Bates is Professor of Missions in the Seminary. He has 
recently returned from a survey of theological education in Africa for 
the International Missionary Council. 
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In some regions primitive society continues to be effective, binding 
the community within a complex of economic, social, and religious ties 
which render a Christian life almost impossible within that system. 
Yet the impact of Christianity, often poorly distinguished by the African 
from the total power and prestige of North Atlantic civilization, is such 
that many individuals and groups break away from the old regime and 
attach themselves to the church and the school. The superstitious fears 
that attribute illness and death to maleficent magic, to be countered by 
fetishes and by revenge against the person held responsible for the mis- 
fortune, are weakened. But they tend to persist, or to revive in the 
second generation, as in the charms provided by manufacturers in 
Chicago, Brussels, and Paris — charms which are guaranteed to put a 
schoolboy through a science examination, or to protect a miner and a 
clerk against loss of employment. 

Among larger sections of the population, some of the disciplines and 
the mutualities of the older way of life disappear in its disintegration, 
while its weaknesses in sex mores and in drunkenness are amplified. 
Who can describe the formless debris of tribes and cultures jumbled into 
Leopoldville or Douala, and who can find in them a decent pattern of 
life for rising youth? In one African port, a mission group studied more 
than a hundred dwellings neighboring its own, without discovering 
one family or marriage recognized and stable, whether by African or by 
European standards. But these cities and mining areas are drawing 
irresistibly a large part of the educated, the alert, the vigorous, from 
the young men of the land. 

It is a platitude that the Christian Gospel and the Christian Church 
should strike root in every culture, fitting the Christian for truer life 
in that culture, and potentially for its transformation. That principle 
assumes that the Gospel and the Church should not persist in the foreign 
terms and cultural vestments which first accompanied them across the 
seas, but should find their own expression in the vocabulary, the ideology, 
the music, the family and community life, of Africa. 

Assuredly. But in what culture should Christianity strike root and 
find forms of expression? In the old culture, so seriously inadequate to 
all demands save those of the unlettered bush, and so rapidly breaking 
up? In the book-culture of the schools and of the European mines and 
offices, heavily Belgian, French, or Portuguese? True, missions have 
learned to work effectively in those two environments, the jungle and 
the school. But neither of them offers the assurance of reality and 
continuance combined; and neither confronts that living, growing actual- 
ity of culture, the urban Gehenna. 

Now we have touched two of the urgent African phases of universal 
Christian problems. First, the missions require fresh access of bold, 
resourceful workers to the industrial and commercial concentrations of 
migrants from the bush, tens upon tens of thousands of whom were 
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Christians back there. The missions must have new workers — or, as a 
sad alternative, cut down the established country stations and try to 
transfer workers who are reluctant to abandon people and services to 
which they are devoted. Faithful missionaries and their supporters in 
the homelands often resist successfully that type of transfer which cur- 
tails work spiritually necessary and in itself altogether justifiable. One 
of the major European societies has been able to shift only one ordained 
missionary to a great mining area that has drawn half the men and 
many of their families from rural territory where the same society 
maintains eleven stations. 

But the issue is terribly immediate. Few of the urban arrivals will 
keep their faith alive in church fellowship unless they and effective 
congregations find each other at the moment of entry into the city. 
And so often the Christian newcomers have, while in the bush, fused 
their African tribalism and linguistic isolation with the separateness of 
Protestant denomination x, making it very difficult for them to be associ- 
ated with tribe-language-denomination y. Comity agreements have parti- 
tioned the jungle, frequently and naturally on tribal lines; and they 
have minimized denominational friction so long as everybody stayed 
put. But Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptist territory sud- 
denly sprouts a new city, which that mission does not adequately serve; 
and in come Free Will Baptist migrants who find the Two-Seeders 
impossibly libertarian, besides being foreign in tribe and language. 
Fortunately, a few cities are demonstrating some measure of coordination 
in Protestant effort. But the hour is late and the combined undertaking 
is still a mere token recognition of the needs. A little more dallying, 
and the numerically dominant Roman Catholic schools in such areas 
as the Belgian Congo will have determined the religious question for 
the young people from thousands of families nominally Protestant, before 
the Free-Willers and the Two-Seeders have sunk their precious par- 
ticularities in common commitment to Christ. 


Secondly, the missions are carrying on the Christian enterprise 
among Africans, necessarily involving the development of Africans in 
spiritual and social responsibility. But they must do that under govern- 
ments whose aims, ideas, and methods in the development of Africans 
are considerably different from those of the missions, though there may 
be areas of contact and even of overlap in favored instances. Most of 
the missionaries are alien to the governing power, as well as to African 
society. This puts upon the missionaries the burden of a double adjust- 
ment, simply and clearly illustrated by the necessity of knowing well 
one or two African languages plus the French or the Portuguese used in 
all schools and in manifold relationships — the latter usually to be 
acquired in Brussels, Paris, or Lisbon, with some knowledge of the cul- 
ture, spirit, and policy of the metropolitan power. It must be admitted 
that, up to the present, only a minority of the missionaries from Anglo- 
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Saxon countries have shown sufficient devotion to meet adequately 
these twofold requirements in language, though progress is evident in 
recent years, and attainment by Continentals is usually creditable. 

Often under suspicion as Protestants and as citizens of states more 
powerful than those which hold the territories in which they are work- 
ing, besides being cultural and social aliens, the missionaries rightly tend, 
for the sake of the African Christians associated with them, to act most 
circumspectly with reference to government. Officials, with the Roman 
Catholic pattern and bureaucratic convenience in mind, and an under- 
standable disgust with African sects and their political tones and possi- 
bilities (in South Africa, time and freedom have brought forth thirteen 
hundred registered bodies with church names), tend to require of the 
missionaries responsibility for baptisms and for marriages, even if 
actually performed by African pastors. The idea of a “native church” 
is repulsive to such rulers. Put these conditions with the widespread 
lack of education in the French and Portuguese territories — and, until 
yesterday, its meagerness in the Belgian — and you have conditions 
unfavorable to the training and furtherance of responsible leadership 
among African Protestants, conditions which have sometimes hardened 
into limiting habits. Some of the missions have, however, put hard 
work into the task of training, and real advance has been made. But it 
is an uphill undertaking, demanding much more in extent of personnel, 
and in sheer quality, than most missions have found themselves able 
to give to it. 

The need for more and better African pastors and church leaders is 
in part the consequence of rapid growth in Protestant membership. In 
the Belgian territory alone, Protestants have 675,000 communicants and 
a constituency of 1,600,000 equalling a tenth of the total population, 
a body built up almost entirely within our century, and in some regions 
within twenty-five years. The meager supply of good-grade African 
personnel requires each pastor to serve one or more central churches 
and to supervise twenty to one hundred village groups in which are 
placed resident catechists or teachers able to conduct services and classes 
of simple instruction. The local people must wait months or a year 
for a pastor or missionary to bring them the sacraments, and the 
pastor’s days are usually taken by slow travel and troublesome discipline. 
The catechists are seriously bound in their elementary training and in 
their isolation, though some of them accomplish more in the Spirit than 
the academic rules would allow. There is little of real preaching. The 
plethora of African languages — six to eight hundred — many of them 
spoken by a few tens of thousands, means that a large part of the people 
cannot see a full Bible in their own language. There is marked inclina- 
tion to bog down in stagnation after the first creative turn from pagan 
fears to Christian faith, and there are thousands of open lapses for 
spiritual or moral reasons. 
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But in Africa are some of the most rapidly growing churches on 
the face of the earth. Both the needs and the receptivity of the people 
are impressively great. Hundreds of thousands of African children and 
adolescents, many of them eager and promising, are in school under 
Christian teachers. Some splendid African ministers and teachers have 
arisen, men whose lives are bright in struggle, as they have caught the 
light of The Eternal. A devoted body of missionaries, some of them 
absolutely first-class in spiritual and intellectual talents, and in effective 
contribution, toils on. But the number of competent, responsible workers 
who press on with undiscourageable faith and love, is tragically inade- 
quate to the requirements of the present Christian community. And 
that community will continue to grow. The prime call is for mission- 
aries so well prepared in heart and mind that, after a period of ordinary 
service on station and in itineration, they can multiply their usefulness 
in the training of Africans to meet with the full armor of God the 
potent foes of the churches. 


Return to Religion 


By George E. Beilby, Jr. 


HE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY was founded by John Phillips in the 
nee 1781. Dr. Phillips, a graduate of Harvard College, a resident of 
Exeter, New Hampshire and a benefactor of Dartmouth College, reveals 
his purpose in the following excerpts taken from the constitution of the 
Academy. 


“An observation of the growing neglect of youth must excite a painful 
anxiety for the event, and may well determine those whom their Heavenly 
Benefactor hath blessed with an ability therefor, to promote and encour- 
age publick free schools or academies, for the purpose of instructing Youth 
not only in the English and Latin Grammar, writing, and arithmetic, and 
those sciences wherein they are commonly taught, but more especially to 
learn them the great end and real business of living.” 


Nor was the founder content to leave “the great end and real busi- 
ness of living” to the interpretation and influence of successive genera- 
tions of teachers who had no roots in the biblical tradition. For, as he 
says in another place in these same founding articles, “it shall be the duty 
of the instructors, as the age and capacity of the scholars will admit, to 
teach them the principles of natural religion . . . also to teach them 
the doctrines of revealed religion, as they are contained in the sacred 
scriptures of divine authority, being given by inspiration of God, the 
doctrine of the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; particularly the 
doctrine of Christ, as true God, the only begotten of the Father, with all 


George E. Beilby, Jr. received his B.D. at Union in 1946, and his 
S.T.M. here in 1953. He is now serving as first School Minister at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 
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the truths they declare relative to his office of mediator, and work of 
redemption and salvation from the state of sin, guilt, and depravity of 
nature man has fallen into.” Dr. Phillips continues in his expressed 
statement to speak of the doctrines of repentance and of justification by 
the free grace of God through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ, of 
the dying unto sin and living unto God in new obedience to all the 
commandments of Christ, and of the doctrines of the resurrection from 
the dead and of the great and final judgment. 


It is obvious, I think, from what is here said that the founder 
knew the rock whence he was hewn, and the hole of the pit whence he 
was dug. 

In view of these presuppositions which underlie this school’s tradi- 
tion it is a commendable thing that today the Academy’s Principal has 
seen fit to re-affirm the faith of John Phillips. By vote of the Trustees 
of the school in November 1952, the position of School Minister was 
created and it has become my lot to be the first incumbent in this newly 
created faculty post. 

I. 

Having done graduate work at Union Seminary during the academic 
year of 1952-1953, I have been actively engaged in work at the Academy 
only since the fall of 1953. During the five months which I have been 
in residence I have come, I think, to a fuller appreciation of the objec- 
tives of this famous old school. 

One of the first impressions I gained of the workings of the school 
was through a very comprehensive report brought out by a faculty 
committee who, under appointment of the principal and the trustees, 
engaged themselves for a period of over a year in a thorough study of 
the existing needs of the school. Their intent was to make recom- 
mendations where ‘fic *-~9rovements were indicated. This report 
is now in the prouss  ° » .g studied by the entire faculty, and already 
many of its recommen. .ons have been voted and are now in force. 
I think it is importirt *~ note that, contrary to much erroneous opinion 
regarding this schoot,, . faculty and trustees, by no means, consider its 
position in the fielu of education so unassailable as not to permit, from 
time to time, an examination of its performance. There is ample 
evidence in the report that, although the school has made a most 
generous contribution to the cause of the independent secondary school 
in this country, as well as being a guide for much public school thinking, 
it must continually seek to strengthen and deepen its own commitments 
to the great end and real business of living. 

In the Exeter study report, for instance, one is impressed with the 
concern which the committee showed for religious education at the 
Academy. The report notes that, prior to the appointment of a School 
Minister, only two courses were offered in religious instruction, these 
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being minor elective courses in Old and New Testament. The average 
enrollment for these courses had been running around twenty boys, 
or approximately two and one half per cent of the student body. 
This year a major course in Bible has been introduced and next year 
the curriculum will be expanded further by introducing a course in 
Christian ethics. Yet to be discussed thoroughly is the advisability of a 
required course in Bible for the younger boys, although I have already 
found many among the faculty who favor this. Their acceptance of the 
requirement is based upon the appalling illiteracy in this area which 
they find among their students. The illiteracy factor is, of course, a 
tremendous problem the roots of which are as pervasive as the corroded 
soil out of which they are nourished. Only one student in my two 
senior sections of a course in the Bible knew who Amos was. This was 
revealed to me in a questionnaire I gave out at the beginning of the 
fall term. Yet even his answer suggested that consciously or uncon- 
sciously he was pretty much a child of the times. Amos, said he, was an 
Old Testament “profit.” 
Il. 

Part of the fault lying at the base of the illiteracy problem can, I 
think, be traced to the general illiteracy which one finds among teachers 
whose biblical education terminated, in most cases, after their Sunday 
school days were over. One cannot expect much comprehension of the 
biblical point of view from teachers of other subjects until they them- 
selves are willing to study again with care and discernment a body of 
material which for most of them now, unfortunately, has its value 
chiefly as an interesting collection of ancient literature. 

However, there are signs of hope for a fruitful beginning in this 
task of re-education. The National Council of Religion in Independent 
Schools, through its executive secretary, Ralph H~rrer, has been con- 


cerned in the past year with the possi ting up a training 
center for secondary school teachers. Dr. N. Pusey at Harvard has 
been approached upon the possibility of . “a¥vard offering a home 
for this endeavor. As the plan is now cone” “‘ a summer session 


would offer to teachers in secondary schools ‘ai. opportunity to get 
re-acquainted with the Bible, church history, philosophy of religion and 
various other related subjects. If, in time, the plan does become operative 
its advantages, it seems to me, would be a tremendous boon to the work 
of chaplains and school ministers who search continually among their 
colleagues for a sympathetic ear and enlightened conviction. 

III. 

In the area of public worship at the Academy one is already aware 
of the growing dissatisfaction with the present school church as an ade- 
quate structure to carry on a sustained program. During the week it 
serves as headquarters for the music department. Music instruction is 
given on the main floor, piano practice rooms are in the basement, and 
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a large room on the second floor serves as adequate space for choir 
rehearsals. 

When church services are held on Sundays, approximately five 
hundred boys crowd into this building and of that number nearly one 
hundred are so seated that their view is shut off from the choir and the 
leaders of worship. One grows to appreciate the intimacy one feels with 
the Sunday congregation, yet one would be only too willing to sacrifice 
some of the intimacy for a more worshipful atmosphere. At our first 
fall communion service, for instance, I was surprised to find that the 
pulpit had been removed from the sanctuary in order to make way for 
the Communion table. 

But the principal and the trustees of the schooi are well aware of 
the problems connected with the Phillips Church and it is a hopeful 
sign that at their last meeting they rejected an architect’s proposals for 
improvements to the present structure. The way is now open for con- 
sideration of a new school church which will not only be a worshipful 
center for the school congregation on Sunday mornings, but will also 
provide for a small chapel for week-day services as well as weekly Jewish 
sabbath services. Such a structure, well-located in the center of school 
life and activity, worthy of the God whom we worship, and visibly 
expressing the focal point of the founder’s hopes and aspirations “to 
learn them the great end and real business of living” would be of tre- 
mendous significance for the furtherance of the Lord’s work in this 
community. 

IV. 

The temper of the minds of the students I have been able to 
observe in these few months might be described in the following terms. 
In his relations to his classmates and his teachers the typical student 
longs for acceptance. He is conscious of being a member of a student 
body which has been handpicked. He knows that if he chooses to slip 
in his work there will not be much coddling for there are many who 
are waiting to take his place. Therefore, he strives and, if he is not an 
honors student, he rests in the awaited satisfaction of receiving an 
Exeter diploma which, although there is no guarantee of its trade 
value, will in most cases admit him to almost any college or university 
he chooses. 

With this striving come, of course, the pressures of work. A student, 
for instance, is often shaken to find that the same course in American 
history which netted him honors in his high school at home brings him 
here at the Academy a barely passable grade. In the small classes he 
finds that the bluffing which was his stock in trade at home no longer 
will get him by. He has to think and, further, he has to struggle to 
articulate his thought so that it hangs together with some degree of 
cohesiveness. This is new experience for him and, oftentimes, it is his 
undoing. He senses the pressures of the competitive framework of his 
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existence which create tensions for him. It is a matter of record that 
the admissions figures at the school infirmary show a sharp increase 
during the periods of the school year when the demands upon the 
student in terms of examinations and term papers are the greatest. For 
him the real business of living is, for the present time at least, defined 
pretty much in terms of keeping himself afloat. 

It is into this framework of the student's life, with all of the con- 
comitant drives for conformity as a means of acceptance, that any reli- 
gious program must bring its message. Already I have found that the 
gospel’s insistence upon obedience and forgiveness have struck respon- 
sive chords. In our student discussion groups I have seen, as it were, 
the burden drop from Pilgrim’s back when it became accepted by one 
student that no longer did he have to struggle to make a name for 
himself, but that his name was already known and accepted and that 
his job now was simply to realize this and live out his potentialities as 
a person. 


Survey of Recent Theological Literature: 
Religious Education and Pastoral Care 


By Lewis J. Sherrill 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


pesos THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK in the philosophy of Christian 
education in the last five years is The Clue to Christian Education 
by Randolph Crump Miller (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 
211 pp.) In this book Dr. Miller, now a professor in the Divinity School 
of Yale University, seeks a theological basis for Christian education. 
He holds that a relevant theology will bridge the gap between content 
and method. The center of his theological formulation is the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. He stresses relationships in the fellowship 
of the Christian community and takes up such topics as grace, faith, 
authority and so on. The book is an essay toward a theologically based 
philosophy of Christian education rather than a finished product and is 
open to criticism on many particular points; but breaks ground in the 
search for theological foundations of Christian education. In sharp con- 
trast, a book in the philosophy of religious education written from a 
naturalistic point of view is Today’s Children and Yesterday’s Heritage 
by Sophia Lyon Fahs (Boston, Beacon Press, 1952. 224 pp.), which 
elaborates “a philosophy of creative religious development” from a 
“natural” point of view as compared with an “authoritarian” one. In 
the philosophy of education but pointed toward public education, is 


Lewis J. Sherrill is Skinner and McAlpin Professor of Practical 
Theology in the Seminary. 
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Faith and Education by George A. Buttrick (New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952. 136 pp.). This is a plea that education shall 
move in an orbit of faith and describes in general terms the meaning 
of such a faith as could be felt and expressed in school and college 
within a democracy. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


We are beginning to get books written in the border land between 
the literature of religious education and literature of mental hygiene 
and psychotherapy. One such book is Free to Grow by Blanche Carrier 
(New York, Harper and Bros., 1951. 241 pp.). Dr. Carrier examines the 
life and work of the Christian community with a view especially to its 
impact upon the mental health of the young and points to the need for 
training lay persons so as to give more adequate attention to the mental 
health aspects of the church’s teaching work. The Mind Alive by Harry 
and Bonaro Overstreet (New York, W. W. Norton and Co., 1954. 333 pp.), 
a collaborative work by husband and wife, treats the nature of emotional 
well-being, the barriers to emotional health, and the sources of recovery 
and hope. Like all that the Overstreets write, this book has unmistakably 
religious overtones even where the healing values in religion are not 
specifically named. Understanding Old Age by Jeanne G. Gilbert (New 
York, The Ronald Press Co., 1952. 422 pp.) deserves to be known by 
those who wish to keep abreast of the growing literature on the aged; 
while not a book on religion, its treatment of normal life changes in 
aging, abnormal! life changes in aging, and professional work with the 
aging is of value to those who have a religious concern in working 
with or for aging persons. 


PASTORAL CARE 


The two key volumes in this group are A History of the Cure of 
Soul by John T. McNeill (New York, Harper and Bros., 1951. 371 pp.) 
and The Church and Mental Health ed. by Paul B. Maves (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 303 pp.) McNeill’s work is a scholarly 
well documented examination of the work done in the great religions 
of the world, but especially in Christianity, on behalf of the spiritual 
welfare of individuals. Years of careful research have gone into this 
study. This book helps us to put the present concern for pastoral 
counseling in its historical perspective. In The Church and Mental 
Health fourteen well known ministers and psychiatrists contribute to a 
symposium on the relation between the total life of the local parish 
and the mental health of its people. It does not deal with counseling 
as such but moves into that still more difficult area of the complex 
relationships and activities within the parish and examines the effect 
of these on mental health. 
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Two books by Wayne E. Oates contribute to the literature of pas- 
toral counseling at spots which have been neglected. His The Christian 
Pastor (Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1951. 171 pp.) is a simply 
written introduction to the field done with recognition of the state of 
mind of the minister who is conservative in outlook and somewhat 
skeptical of psychotherapy. His The Bible in Pastoral Care (Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1953. 127 pp.) deals with the minister’s 
use of the Bible in his pastoral work, but does so from the point of 
view of the person trained in modern methods of counseling. The 
distinctive value of this book lies in its recognition of the fact that the 
use of the Bible which a troubled person makes is often a clue to the 
deeper nature of his difficulty. 


Self-Understanding by Seward Hiltmer (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1951, 224 pp.) is an attempt to help persons utilize the 
insights of counseling and psychotherapy in coming to an understanding 
of oneself without professional help in doing so. Client-Centered Therapy 
by Carl Rogers (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 560 pp.) reports 
recent developments in non-directive counseling. Since it supplements 
and sometimes corrects positions taken in his earlier writing, this book 
should be known by those who are influenced in their own counseling 
work by the non-directive theory and methods. 


Two recent works are of especial value in the field of pastoral care 
because of their treatment of anxiety. The Courage to Be by Paul 
Tillich (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1952. 197 pp.) is already 
attracting attention not only in the field of theology, but in that of 
professional psychotherapy as well. Among the values to the minister, we 
can mention here only the distinction drawn between existential anxiety 
and abnormal or neurotic anxiety and the recognition of the element of 
judgment in therapy. Man’s Search for Himself by Rollo May (New 
York, W. W. Norton and Co., 1953. 281 pp.), growing out of rich clinical 
experience, treats the modern predicament of loneliness and anxiety, the 
rediscovery of selfhood and the goals of integration. Here we sit beside 
the Christian psychotherapist and with him see not only the depth of 
modern bewilderment but the merging of psychological and theological 
insight as to recovery. 

Ways to Psychic Health by A. Maeder (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1953. 200 pp.) is a remarkable book on brief therapy. Its interest 
lies partly in its description of the methods of brief therapy but even 
more in its account of a spiritual pilgrimage by a psychoanalyst who 
has come to a frank avowal of Christian faith. 
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Student Forum: 


The Meaning of Meaninglessness 


By Lowelle Simms 


oe ee has made the modern world aware of the poignant 
significance of what it is to be and what it is not to be. The former 
meaning has been called ecstasy; the latter, despair and loneliness. The 
only prevailing bridge between being and not being is faith. 

At this time we intend to attempt neither a definition of existential- 
ism nor an analysis of meaninglessness in despair but rather to seek 
for a meaning to be reached in spite of, and perhaps within, the mean- 
inglessness itself.1 We must say of existentialism, however, that it has 
attempted to interpret the meaning of our existence not through a 
merely objective process of rationalization but by the means of first exist- 
ing so that we recognize this existence, then analyzing this existence in 
terms of man’s being alone, of man’s being really responsible for whatever 
he is or becomes. It is this awful fact of man’s aloneness that seizes him 
with not only the kind of terror that urges him to leap into the abyss 
before him — the abyss of meaninglessness where nothing is; the abyss 
on the other side of which (if there be another side) may be that which 
would make man no longer alone — but also the kind of terror that 
prevents him from leaping because courage is lacking. 

A factor of despair of which we shall be most interested here is 
loneliness — being apart from that which would make me no longer 
alone, were I able to commune with this being. Why is it when I look 
deep into the eyes of even that one I love most, there come to me the 
questions, “Am I looking into the eyes of a being which knows that I 
am looking into it and which is able to return a look of love and con- 
cern, or am I staring merely into an abyss of uncommunicable deadness?” 
“Is that at which I look, something with an objective being apart from 
my own, or is it merely a fanciful projection of my own imagination?” 
This is to ask, of course, is it really there? 

Because we cannot answer our own questions with the certainty ade- 
quate to satisfy our doubtful minds, we are thrown into a feeling of 
loneliness, a feeling prompted by our fear that existentially we are alone, 


1, The influence of Paul Tillich, Soren Kierkegaard, and Jean-Paul Sartre on the 
author will be quite recognizabie. To a great extent this essay presupposes parts 
of their analyses of despair and the ultimate meaning of existence. 


Lowelle Simms is a junior B.D. candidate. This essay is an abstract 
of a paper written for the introductory philosophy of religion course. 
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without real contact with any other, without the love of a Thou or any 
thou. Because of our inability to answer our own questions we are driven 
to despair, that is to say, to meaninglessness. Being unable to create our 
own answers we lack a sense of individual direction. This takes on the 
form of despair designated by Kierkegaard as losing one’s self and 
failing to establish one’s self. The most tragic aspect of despair is that 
the bearer of it is not often really aware of the fact that he is in despair. 
He is failing to live because of ignorance of what it is like to live. 

Ultimately there is no leaping across the yawning abyss which 
separates man from God. The finitude of man cannot approach, to man’s 
satisfaction, the infinitude of that on the opposite side of the abyss. It 
is especially true that man finds himself in despair when he attempts 
to bridge this gap by his rational faculties without the commitment of his 
supra-rational faith in that which lies across the canyons of nothingness. 
There is nothing really more painful than the rending of the mind and 
soul when the self wishes in the same moment to be a self by refraining 
from leaping into the darkened abyss but yet to offer up, to lose the self, 
and regain it by leaping into the darkness of the unknown. When man 
becomes aware that his spiritual life, that is his whole life (P. Tillich), 
is threatened by non-being, by the horror of not being, the man is in 
despair. When man can no longer explain his pain, when his answers 
have ceased to satisfy him, he has the experience of one who has nothing 
and who is requested to give up even this nothingness. The self cannot 
leap, but at the same time realizes that it must. 

When one is in despair it may mean that he is there because his 
pain of feeling alone has not throbbed deep enough to make him leap; 
to make him leap in spite of the seeming meaninglessness of the leap. 
This phrase “leaping into the abyss” is referring to our becoming our 
selves before God; it is to leap into the bosom of God, acknowledging 
that His reality cannot be demonstrated or proved and that He must 
be taken in faith. 

The state beyond despair Tillich expresses as the moments when 
the self takes into its being its own seeming meaninglessness. The main, 
if not the only, way to be able to do this is through a divine-human 
encounter in which the latter realizes that he has been confronted and 
accepted in spite of what he is not. When the self can accept his accep- 
tance by the Thou, and incidentally by any thou, it can reach much 
higher into the heavens and much deeper into the eternal meaning. 
In the encounter with the Thou, the self is made to know that it has 
a right to the divine forgiveness of its wretchedness and unworthiness. 
We must not neglect to point out that the encounter is real because 
God has confronted man and not ultimately because man first finds God. 

The eternal meaning of the process of time is that God is here. It 
is also that I, too, have submitted to the passions of the mind; that I am 
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part of the human predicament but that also I am apart from it suffi- 
ciently enough to recognize my own self within this human predica- 
ment. Although I stand in the midst of beauty and am able to preceive 
no discernible horizon of eternity; though the evidence of human ac- 
complishment is only dimly perceptible; though “humanness” seems 
to be only carnal, there is to be found a meaning in all this and in spite 
of all this. The meaning is found when the “I” passes from the state 
when it can but say, “Surely the meaning of the process of time is there,” 
to the state when it can say, “I know that Thou wert really there!” The 
meaning in meaninglessness is, then, that God is. Meaning is to be 
found only when the human being, realizing that his own foundation 
is crumbling, can leap into the darkness of the unknown, into the bosom 
of God. And after the leap I can say, “I know that Thou wert really 
there!” If only then I were not able to climb back out of this abyss! 

But. it seems to be man’s very nature to want and to be able to 
climb back out of the abyss, to retract and break his commitment given 
in faith. If loneliness is being apart from that which would make me 
no longer alone where I able to commune with this being, and if it is 
the nature of man to want continually to retract his commitment to the 
Eternal Meaning, then we must conclude that perhaps man actually 
desires in his heart to be lonely. For in spite of the fact that it may 
seem as utter wretchedness, still loneliness may give to the self a sense 
of responsibility. Certainly Sartre feels alone and yet he feels supremely 
responsible not only for his own existence but also for that of the others 
who are also alone. It may well be that the nature of man is best 
expressed in this paradox: he desperately wants to communicate himself 
to others (to make himself loved and understood); yet he also wants to 
be alone. 

It is the difficulty, if not impossibility, of our communicating ade- 
quately with God or man, that is causative of our sense of aloneness. It is 
obvious that man’s nature includes finitude; therefore we must say in 
faith that it only seems that we are alone because we cannot tear our 
being from out of our existence. It is perhaps the challenging task of 
the individual to “escape from solitude” (Berdyaev). 

When we find ourselves capable of asking the question, “Is that 
into which I gaze — my beloved — a real being such as I,” perhaps we 
should accept this as being legitimate and valid proof of her being in 
reality. Shall we also consider this our “escape from solitude” — the 
recognition of a beloved other than ourselves. Is this, then, the real 
meaning of the gaze of the lovers: “Are you really there?” “Are you 
also gazing, wondering?” We would suggest that when love is present 
between the two gazing into the depths of each other, there is a greater 
possibility of more adequate communication. That indeed communica- 
tion in its deeper levels is not possible at all without this element of 
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love. We cannot attempt a verbal limitation of love. It cannot be 
defined; it can only be known. It cannot be petitioned for; it can only 
be experienced. 


This can be said as truthfully of the relation between God and 
man. There would seem to be a turning of each to the other. There 
is between them a relation of love. God affects the spirit of man. The 
manifestations of this to other men are in words and actions. The 
words and actions are purely those of man; nevertheless the ground and 
cause of them are beyond man — in that which we call the Eternal 
Meaning or God. It would seem that the highest and deepest forms of 
communication between man and man is in the relationships of love 
where two children under God are able to unite emotionally, intellectu- 
ally, and physically. It would seem that the greatest communication 
between God and man is that of prayer. But we must make clear what is 
meant here by prayer. Prayer is the most intimate communion between 
God and man; this is when man most fully commits himself to God, 
loves Him, and dedicates himself to the service of God. Prayer is not 
just when I speak to the Man in the sky. For, indeed, many times this 
action is merely man talking to himself. Prayer is that time and occa- 
sion when man most fully approaches God in communication; this may 
be in the form of speeches of supplication, praise and thanksgiving, or 
it may be in seeing beauty, in creating something, in living to our 
greatest ability, recognizing that this ability is possible only because of 
the grace of God. Indeed man reaches this time of prayer because his 
God has already confronted him. Prayer is the time when God speaks 
to man as well as when man speaks to God. God may as effectively 
speak and make Himself understood through the words of our own 
mouths, through the words out of the “mysterium tremendum,” or 
though the silence of the moments in which man is alone with God. 
There are many gods in which man can find meaning, but we suggest 
that the Eternal Meaning is to be found only in the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was sent that we might be redeemed from a meaning- 
less destruction. 

But still we arrive at the conclusion that the ultimate meaning in 
our meaninglessness is that God is. We know this through a leap of 
faith that carries us through days of darkness to nights of light. We 
may live during moments of meaninglessness, but we live by faith in 
the hope that in our very loneliness we can join Paul and say, 


None of us lives to himself, and no man dies to himself. For whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord: 
whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. (Romans 14:7-8) 
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THIS DO—AND LIVE 
By Roy M. Pearson 


Triumphant living here and now — unshakable con- 
fidence in the life to come — belong to every man 
who lives the Christian faith. Here Mr. Pearson shows 
us how to discover for ourselves such a vital, personal 
faith — how to base our home, business, and social 
life on a firm decision for Christ — and how to find 
the rich rewards that come from daily faith and trust. 

ReApDy MAaArcH 8. $2 


THAT IMMORTAL SEA 
And Sixteen Other Sermons 
By Leslie D. Weatherhead 


Many of the matters that concern men most are dis- 
cussed in these messages. Doubts are answered with 
clear logic; temptations are met with the strength of 
abiding faith; sorrows are absorbed in Christ’s love 
and mercy; the monotony of everyday is broken with 
the beauty and truth that our faith can offer. 

In seventeen sermons illustrated with stories from his 
pastoral experiences, Dr. Weatherhead guides men to 
the love and power of God, who calls us to a richer 
life and to immortality. Reapy Aprit 5. $2.50 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
IN THE CHURCHES 
By John Q. Schisler 


A comprehensive study of religious education in the 
local church — its nature, scope, and purpose — by 
one of the most experienced men in this field. 

Dr. Schisler examines the vital questions facing reli- 
gious educators today, and suggests sound methods of 
approach. He discusses the particular responsibility 
of Christian education to children, youth, and adults, 
and its relation to the total work of the pastor and 
church. A basic book for ministers, church officers, 
teachers, and parents. $2.50 


At All Bookstores ABINGDON PRESS 
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READERS’ REPLIES 


Not That Bad! 
To the Editor of USQR: 

Dr. E. La B. Cherbonnier, in his 
rather impressionistic review of Karl 
Heim’s Christian Faith and Natural 
Science, indicates that he has difficulty 
in determining the sense in which the 
author uses the word “personal.” It 
would seem that the reviewer also has 
difficulty with Heim’s concept of 
“space.” Perhaps these two difficul- 
ties are in large part responsible for a 
sweeping appraisal of the book which 
leaves the reader breathless but inade- 
quately informed. 

Dr. Cherbonnier has evidently failed 
to take into account the larger con- 
text of Heim’s thought. 

Christian Faith and Natural Science 
is the fourth volume of Heim’s major 
work, the general title of which is 
Der Evangelische Glaube und das 
Denken der Gegenwart. (Evangelical 
Faith and Current Thought.) Volumes 
one, four and five are available in Eng- 
lish; volumes two and three, Jesus the 
Leader and Jesus the World Fulfiller, 
are as yet untranslated. (Volume two 
is discussed in Donald Baillie’s God 
Was in Christ, but I do not happen 
to know of any extensive treatment 
of volume three). Volume five, The 
Transformation of the Scientific World 
View, has been published in England 
(SCM Press; 1953) as a companion 
volume to the English edition of vol- 
ume four. 

Unfortunately, Harper and Broth- 
ers, the American publishers of volume 
four, have given no indication on title 
page or dust jacket that the book is 
part of a larger work. If my infor- 
mation is correct, they will publish 
the fifth volume in the near future; 
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perhaps some indication of the scope 
of the whole work will be given at 
that time. 

At the end of volume five, Dr. 
Heim looks forward to another, and 
evidently final, volume. It is to be 
hoped that this concluding volume, 
together with volumes two and three, 
will eventually become available in 
English. 

Heim refers to the first volume, 
God Transcendent, as the “volume 
on fundamentals.” It is in this initial 
book that his sense of the terms “per- 
sonal” and “space” is presented in de- 
tail. A thorough study of this basic 
book is essential for any understand- 
ing of Heim’s thought as a whole, and 
certainly for any valid critical judg- 
ment. 

Volumes four and five should be 
read as companion volumes; it is to 
be regretted that they were not so 
published in this country. 

However, even as considered by it- 
self, Christian Faith and Natural 
Science is not fairly represented by 
Dr. Cherbonnier’s review. Heim’s dis- 
cussion of freedom is indeed pene- 
trating, as Dr. Cherbonnier says, but 
there is much other material of equal 
or greater value. The book contains, 
for example, a provocative study of 
the “serene secularism” of our time, 
and makes a serious, sometimes im- 
passioned, effort to communicate with 
the secularized mind itself. Personally, 
I have more than a minor distaste for 
the extreme overstatements which 
Heim so frequently employs. It is 
important to compensate for this over- 
statement by a steady attention to 
the points Heim seeks to make, and 








not to be carried away to extremes he 
does not always intend. In this con- 
nection, a careful reading of chapter 
ten, The grain of truth in the doc- 
trine of metem psychosis and reincarna- 
tion, is required. 

Any minister will gain rich rewards 
from a careful reading of this book. 
The reader’s task is aided by Heim’s 
concern to illustrate his thought; 
splendid illustrations illuminate key 
points. 

In closing (if Dr. Cherbonnier will 
allow me a bit of humor) I can only 
say that I hope no potential reader 
will be frightened away from the book 
when, upon reading the review, he 
finds himself faced by the dual pros- 
pect of having to “writhe convulsive- 
ly at the dilemmas and frustrations of 
spatio-temporal existence,” and of 
laughing himself to bored exhaustion 
over “fabricated crises and manufac- 
tured tensions.” It simply isn’t that 
bad! 

WituiaM R. SHEALY, Jr. 
UTS 


Curriculum Goals 
To the Editor of the USQR: 

The world’s greatest teachers have 
dealt chiefly with two basic ideas: the 
ideal individual, and the ideal society. 
Some have emphasized the one; some 
the other. We are well aware of the 
calamitous results which are produced 
when an attempt is made to create an 
ideal society in which the individual 
is a unit of soul-less automatism in an 
autocratic mechanism. Some of us 
are beginning to understand that a 
gospel centered in and limited to the 
salvation of selfish individuals out of 
a sinful society may lead to similarly 
deadening results. Jesus of Nazareth, 
alone of all the world’s great teachers, 








has given us the perfect balance be- 
tween the two, with a view of life in 
which each of the two — the indi- 
vidual and society — is integrated in 
and reciprocal to the other. 

The teaching of Jesus at this point 
may be summed up in the statement, 
“I am in the Father, and ye in me, 
and I in you.” Here we have a Trin- 
ity, which comprises the ideal indi- 
vidual, the ideal society and the ideal 
Universe. From this we may deduce 
that religion, as defined by Jesus, is 
relationship, — the relation of the 
individual to himself, society and God. 

The relationship so vividly described 
and vitally expressed in these words by 
our Lord should have been discovered 
and understood by a young minister, 
in order for him to be successful, be- 
fore he enters into his first regular 
parish as shepherd of a flock. Only 
if he has found the way himself can 
he lead others to it. 

If, as has been suggested, religion 
is relationship, education is the learn- 
ing process, by which relationships 
are classified, clarified and established. 
The vast mass of facts, whether true 
or false, — and in all too many cases 
they are an admixture of both, — 
poured into the hopper of the human 
head in the educational process are to 
a large degree unintegrated and un- 
digested. As is pointed out by William 
Yolton, in his able article in the No- 
vember Quarterly Review, “There is 
an unfortunate similarity between the 
form of seminary education and the 
form of secular education.” 

Mr. Yolton states the case clearly 
and effectively for the need of a new 
goal in theological education. The 
need lies in the direction of the in- 
tegration of personality which alone 
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can give relevance to the leadership 
of the ministry and spiritual vitality 
to the churches and the lives of the 
people who comprise them. He closes 
his brief article, however, by stating 
the case without venturing any sug- 
gestion as to how integration and 
relevance may be achieved. 

Having spent my three score years 
and ten among students and in edu- 
cational institutions in many lands, 
including a most rewarding stint at 
Union Seminary and a course in inter- 
national education across the street, 
I venture to suggest that in the 
tutorial system as practiced at Oxford 
University, with a slight variation at 
Cambridge, we find, and there alone, 
do we find a high degree of integra- 
tion of personality, which results in 
relevance of the lives and careers of 
the graduates to their assignments in 
life. I happen to remember that, dur- 
ing my undergraduate days at Oxford, 
of the sixteen members of the British 
cabinet which guided the destinies of 
the most world-wide empire in his- 
tory, nine including the prime mini- 
ster were Oxford men, five were Cam- 
bridge men, and two were outsiders. 
Similarly convincing figures might be 
quoted regarding the leadership, from 
Canterbury Cathedral down, of the 
church, as also of the Indian civil ser- 
vice, the bench, the bar, teaching medi- 
cine, and other professions for which 
the two universities gave particular 
preparation. What, then, is the secret 
of such results, or is it a secret? 

In Oxford the effective element in 
the tutorial lies in the systematic as- 
sociation, throughout his course in the 
university, of the individual student 
with a tutor who has himself achieved 
an integrated personality. In Cam- 
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bridge the association is equally sys- 
tematic, but takes the form of a small 
group tutorial. Under this system the 
student is not under compulsion to 
attend regularly lectures and classes, 
but does attend according to the 
value he gets out of them. The hard 
core of his education is centered in 
his relation with his tutor, who directs 
his reading, for whom he prepares an 
essay week by week, these essays fit- 
ting together like chapters in a book, 
and with whom he discusses not only 
the content of the essays, but all the 
major issues of life. Vacations are 
long; but the time is not wasted. The 
tutor outlines the desired reading of a 
student before each vacation, who has 
a full schedule of reading, thinking, 
and assimilating the thoughts of the 
Great, whose books have been assigned 
to him. Such a period of gestation and 
individual thought is an essential fac- 
tor in the process of integration of 
personality. The finishing touches are 
added by the tutor in a series of “‘col- 
lections” — essays and tests which 
face the student after each vacation 
period of reading on his return to 
college. 

So much for the method as prac- 
tised at Oxford and Cambridge in 
integrating the personality of the stu- 
dent and preparing him to lead his 
future community in facing the con- 
tingencies of life. Envisaging the 
method may be one step nearer in 
adopting new goals for the curri- 
culum at Union Seminary. But the 
exact procedure followed at an ancient 
English university cannot be adopted 
uncritically in an American seminary. 
Study, experimentation and adaptation 
will be required to develop technics 
that will bring the desired results. 











Perhaps I should stop at this point; 
but I venture to offer a few sugges- 
tions. 

(1) Some scholars and teachers are 
qualified by nature and inclination to 
become tutors; others are not. The 
experiment in establishing a tutorial 
should be begun by a small number 
of carefully chosen professors and 
mature graduate students. Similarly 
it should be begun with a selected 
group of active-minded and receptive 
students, mostly in their second year. 
Members of the faculty and adminis- 
tration not actively engaged in the 
tutorial should gladly allow for ad- 
justments in the schedules of students 
working under tutorial direction; for 
students under tutoring, while using 
ideas and material from all courses 
and classes, will focus their attention 
and much of their time on the assimi- 
lating process under their tutors. 

(2) Prospective tutors should meet 
and study together for some months 
before beginning operations, to know 
the field, to consider methods of pro- 
cedure, and to list major subjects to 
be covered. Tutors should thereafter 
be left free to apply methods and to 
cover fields according to their own 
judgment. 

(3) In the selection of fields basic 
relationships of the minister with his 
total universe, including himself, so- 
ciety, and God, should pass under re- 
view, and a few of the most funda- 
mental among them chosen. These 
might include, (a) purpose, motiva- 
tion and personal philosophy of life, 
(b) marriage, family, children, social 
life; attitudes towards people and ways 
of making and keeping friends, (c) 
the church, officers, members, organi- 
zation, interchurch relations, locally 





and nationally, and the ordinances of 
the church that make for or hinder 
unity; (d) the community, the mini- 
ster and the church in public affairs, 
and in promotion of social welfare and 
good government, (e) personal and 
church finance and the use of material 
resources, (f) worship, individual 
group and public, and the power of 
God and place of Christ in the order- 
ing of human affairs. 

(4) The tutor should select from 
the fields specific subjects to be as- 
signed to the student a week, or two 
weeks in advance (perhaps in the ex- 
perimental stage tutor should meet 
each student only once in two weeks) 
and he should assist the student in 
the use of the library and in discover- 
ing resource material. The subjects 
assigned should hold in view the main 
principles involved; and should be 
dealt with not according to opinions 
of other people or found in books. 
Rather the student should present his 
own conclusions and where appro- 
priate should state how he proposes 
to act or what he proposes to do in 
the circumstances. Reports could be 
varied in form, as simple papers, care- 
ful essays or articles for publication, 
speeches, sermons, meditations, or out- 
lines and plans of procedure. They 
should be read aloud to the tutor, and 
frankly discussed from the point of 
view of literary organization, style, 
and conclusions. 

(5) A close personal friendship 
should develop between tutor and stu- 
terial in his daily life and ministry, 
dent. The student should find ma- 
should be encouraged to bring his per- 
sonal and ministerial problems to the 
tutor; and in some cases a problem 
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thus arising can be assigned for study 
and report. 

It will have to be admitted that the 
tutorial is expensive of time and 
money, but the results far outweigh 
the cost. In the British universities 
the busiest teachers and _ greatest 
scholars are ready to lay aside any 
other duties rather than give up their 
tutoring. I venture to believe that 
similarly in the Seminary men of the 
strongest personality and greatest abil- 
ity will gladly assume some tutorial 
duties, and that they will find such 
duties their most rewarding of all 
assignments. Placing a contingent of 
selected students, moreover, under sys- 
tematic tutorial guidance should some- 
what lessen the faculty time formerly 
spent on these students in other ways. 
And the results accruing from the 
gradual extension of the tutorial sys- 
tem throughout the student body will, 
without question, be so phenomenal 
that resources will eventually be found 
to meet the need. If the life of the 
Protestant church in America is to 
be integrated and its activities made 
relevant to the needs of the people 
who comprise the church, the leader- 
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ship of the church must consist of 

men and women whose personalities 

are already integrated under a system 

of training relevant to their need. 
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The |NEW| book by 


Paul Tillich 


Author of THE COURAGE TO BE 


LOVE, POWER, 
AND JUSTICE 


Love, Power, and Justice are concepts fundamental in the 
mutual relations of human beings, social groups, and of man 
and God. As with all such concepts, a miasma of vague talk, 
idealism, cynicism, and sentimentality has arisen to surround 
them and conceal their true meanings. Professor Tillich here 
endeavors to strip away this fog of confusion and penetrate 
to the essential foundation of the meaning of each of these 
words. 








Once arrived at these ontological foundations, he restates, in 
their light, some important considerations for ethics and for 
theology. His brief, clear and provocative approach to the 
subject infuses traditional theological terminology with new 
content and fresh relation to contemporary movements of 
thought. 


At all booksellers, $2.50 
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QUADRANGLE NOTES 


Ninety college students from fifty 
colleges and universities in eastern 
and southern states attended the sec- 
ond annual Conference on Religious 
Vocations for College Women held at 
Union Theological Seminary over the 
weekend of February 12-14... The 
third annual Alumni Ministers’ Con- 
ference and Workshop was held at 
Union from January 25 through Jan- 
uary 27. Topics discussed included 
principles of worship and of adminis- 
tration, workshop sessions on preach- 
ing and counseling, discussions of 
current trends in theological thought, 
and a preview of the General Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches 
to be held at Evanston in August. 

+ ce ob oe * 

The noted evangelist, the Rev. Billy 
Graham, spoke in James Chapel on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 17. 
Following the four o’clock chapel 
service, Rev. Graham remained for a 
short discussion of his technique of 
evangelism .. . Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, 
UTS ’08, Dean Emeritus of the Chapel, 
University of Chicago, was the guest 
preacher at a special vesper service in 
James Chapel on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 13. cd ed ce % be 

Many members of the Seminary 
community participated in events 
commemorating the Bicentennial Cele- 
bration of Columbia University. Facul- 
ty members who appeared on special 
programs included Professor Paul J. 
Tillich and Professor Robert T. 
Handy. On two successive Tuesday 
nights, January 19 and January 26, 
the Union Seminary Choirs under Dr. 
Hugh Porter participated in the Three 
Faiths Choir Festival in St. Paul’s 
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Chapel at Columbia, singing different 
selections on each program. 
* * * ob 
Mrs. John Miller Musser of St. Paul, 
Minn., is a new member of the Union 
Seminary Board of Directors. Mrs. 
Musser was installed at the January 
12 meeting of the Board along with 
Mrs. John T. Terry, Mr. John N. Ir- 
win II, and Mr. Robert C. Shriver. 
Mrs. Musser is Director of the Minne- 
sota Children’s Home Society, a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee to the 
Department of Pastoral Services of 
the National Council of Churches, 
and a member of Christ Episcopal 
Church in St. Paul. 


+ * * % * 


Professor Reinhold Niebuhr was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Sacred Theology by Columbia 
University at Convocation ceremonies 
on January 11... Dean Bill Webber 
is on leave of absence from his duties 
this semester. The Rev. Charles E. 
Mathews, Dean of Auburn Seminary, 
is serving in the interim as Acting 
Dean of Students during the second 
term of the 1953-54 academic year 
. . . Aubrey Thompson-Allen, Cura- 
tor of Organs at Yale University, 
gave an illustrated lecture on “The 
History of the Organ” at Union on 
Thursday, January 28 . . . The experi- 
mental drama group of Yale Divinity 
School presented the play “Carnival” 
by Deric Riegen in the Brown Social 
Hall of Union Seminary on Thursday 
evening, February 4. 


ce ca * * * 


Mr. E. Martin Browne, director of 
T. S. Eliot’s new play, “The Confiden- 
tial Clerk,” lectured on “Religious 





Drama in Britain” on Monday eve- 
ning, February 15, at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Mr. Browne, one 
of the leaders of the Religious Drama 
Society of Britain and director of 
the British Drama League, has di- 
rected all of T. S. Eliot’s five plays, 
and came to this country for the 


American production of “The Con- 7 
fidential Clerk,” which is also playing © 


in London with a separate cast. 
% * * * 

During the first week in March 
the Seminary Choirs, under the direc- 
tion of Robert Shaw with Julius Her- 
ford as musical consultant, performed 


the Cantata No. 104, “Du hirte | 
Israel,” by Johann Sebastian Bach. | 
At the same service in James Memo- > 


rial Chapel, Mr. Mack Harrell of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and a 
member of the faculty of the School 
of Sacred Music of Union Seminary, 
sang a solo cantata by Bach, No. 82. 
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“Faith Itself Cannot Exist Without Evangelism” 


THE THEOLOGY 
OF EVANGELISM 


By T. A. Kantonen 
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{. A. KANTONEN 








‘Faith itself cannot exist without evangelism,” 
says one of America’s outstanding theologians. 
Dr. Kantonen traces evangelism to its source in 
the threefold Christian creed, showing why evan- 
gelism is the heart of all the church’s activities, 
the gospel itself in action. 


$1.25 At All Book Stores 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


The Flatbush Presbyterian Church 
has sent a check for the Scholarship 
Fund of the Seminary in memory of 
their pastor, Richmond Arnold Few- 
lass ’34, who died recently. He had 
served the church for 4 years in place 
of 40 years as stated in the announce- 
ment of his death in the Quarterly 
Review. 

* og % oF Ee 

A preliminary announcement of the 
Ministers’ Summer Conference is ready 
for mailing to all who are interested. 
This summer the Conference will be 
limited to two one-week periods be- 
cause of the number of other con- 
ferences being held in connection with 
the meeting of the World Council of 
Churches in August. Lectures at the 
first week beginning July 12 include 
Professors Paul Tillich and Wilhelm 
Pauck of the Union Seminary faculty; 
Dr. Wayne E. Oates of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary; and Dr. 
Adam W. Burnet of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. The second week, beginning 
July 19, will center in the Ecumenical 
Movement and will include seminars 
conducted by distinguished leaders 
from this country and abroad. Re- 
quests for the announcement should 
be addressed to the Summer Session 
Office at Union Seminary. 

* + * + coe 

Eight members of the Union Semi- 
nary Faculty spent four days in Cleve- 
land in January as the leaders of a 
“Religion in Life” Conference. Meet- 
ings were held for the laymen and 
laywomen of the churches, as well as 
for various youth groups. All eight 
leaders also preached on Sunday mor- 
ning at services throughout the Cleve- 
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land area, as well as taking part in 
radio interviews and services at schools 
and colleges. Richard Pacini ’40 was 
general chairman of the committee on 
arrangements for the program which 
was sponsored by the Union Seminary 
Alumni of the Cleveland area and 
cooperating churches. This project sug- 
gests the possibility of extending the 
Seminary’s resources of leadership to 
other communities along with the 
regular work which is carried on with- 
in the quadrangle. Those who took 
part in the Cleveland Conference were 
President Henry P. Van Dusen and 
Professors Bennett, Hoon, Kennedy, 
Lyman, Mathews, Scherer and Web- 
ber. 

Seventy-five alumni attended the 
Third Annual Ministers’ Conference 
and Workshop January 25-27. The 
program was designed to meet the 
needs of parish ministers in active 
service. Great appreciation was ex- 
pressed by those who attended and 
the increase of fifty percent over the 
attendance of last year was due in 
no small part to the excellent group 
of leaders, most of them members of 
the Union faculty, who gave gener- 
ously of their time and thought and 
counsel. Dates for the Conference 
and Workshop in 1955 are January 
17-19, when Dr. George McLeod, first 
appointee to the Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick Professorship, will be available 
as one of the leaders. 

% % * ce + 

Plans are being made through class 
representatives for the reunion of the 
five-year classes as part of the 118th 
Anniversary exercises on May 24-25. 
Beginning with the Class of 1894, 








each class at five-year intervals will 
receive special recognition at the 
Alumni Luncheon on May 25 and will 
meet afterward for the election of 
officers and class representatives for 
the ensuing five years. Fessenden A. 
Nichols ’29 is chairman of the Class 
Organization Committee of the Alum- 
ni Council which is making arrange- 
ments for these reunions. 
* Ld % * * 

Dr. Tillich and Dr. Kennedy met 
with a group of Michigan alumni in 
connection with the Ministers’ Con- 
ference in Ann Arbor on January 20 
where Dr. Tillich was one of the 
leaders. Plans for the luncheon were 
made by Harold F. Fredsell ’41, and 
twenty alumni responded to the in- 
vitation. 


CLASS NOTES 
1893 
David Scudder Herrick died in West 
Newton, Mass., on January 22, at the 
age of ninety. He had served for 43 
years as a missionary educator in 
South India; and, after retiring in 
1932, he lived in Auburndale, Mass. 


1905 
Harry Dunning died on December 
22 at the age of eighty-four, in 
Middletown, N. Y. During his active 
ministry he held pastorates at Oy- 
ster Bay, L. I., Corry, Pa., and Mont- 
gomery, N. Y. 
1908 
S. Momikura died at his home in 
Tokyo, Japan, on November 8. 
1910 
Jesse Halsey died in Southampton, 
Long Island, on January 12. He was 
seventy-two years old. From 1910 
to 1913 he was a member of Sir 
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Wilfred T. Grenfell’s Labrador medi- 
cal mission. In 1913 he assumed the 
pastorate of the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church of Cincinnati, a post which 
he held until 1941, when he joined 
the faculty of McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Chicago. He taught 
there until May, 1952, when he re- 
tired and went to live in Southamp- 
ton. 
1913 

Tertius Van Dyke plans to retire 
in July as Dean and Professor in 
Practice at Hartford Seminary. 


1917 

Frank L. Gosnell, who has been 
serving First Presbyterian Church of 
Carthage, N. Y., has accepted the call 
of the Hitchcock Memorial Church 
(Presbyterian) of Scarsdale, to come 
as assistant pastor. He served for a 
while as a chaplain in World War I 
and as pastor of Second Presbyterian 
Church of Auburn, N. Y. 


1920 
Jerome Davis went to Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., in January as 
a visiting professor. This last sum- 
mer he toured the Arab countries and 
Israel, and lectured this fall in Hono- 
lulu. 
1921 
Stanley U. North has been ap- 
pointed executive director of a loan 
fund for church building for the 
Congregational Church. He will re- 
turn to New York in July of this year 
from San Francisco where he has been 
since 1952. 


1926 


Raymond W. Houston has been 
appointed New York State Commis- 
sioner of Social Welfare. He has been 
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a deputy commissioner in the Social 
Welfare Department since 1945. 


1930 

Fulton Vanderburg was killed in 
an automobile accident last August. 
He had spent the greater part of his 
life working with young people in 
Canada. His wife and son are now 
living in Sarnia, Ontario. 

1934 

Ivan M. Gould has left his position 
as Executive Secretary of the West 
Virginia Council of Churches to be- 
come pastor of the Merrick, N. Y., 
Methodist Church. He has served 
pastorates at Brookhaven and Rock- 
ville Centre, both on Long Island, and 
has been director of youth work for 
the International Council of Religious 
Education, and general secretary of 
the Service Men’s Christian League. 
Since the war he has also been with 
the Pennsylvania Council of Churches 
and the National Council. 


1935 

John S. Badeau is now president of 
the Near East Foundation, New York 
City. 

Brewer L. Burnett was given a 
testimonial dinner on December 8 by 
the Presbytery of Lackawanna in hon- 
or of his service as moderator of the 
Synod of Pennsylvania. 


1936 


Robert Sherman Treat has become 
engaged to Miss Mary Lou Strassbur- 
ger of Steubenville, Ohio. He is 
presently director of admissions and 
instructor in history at Gunnery, a 
preparatory school in Washington, 
Conn. Miss Strassburger is with Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. in New 
York. 
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1937 
Charles §. Aldrich is now pastor of 
the Cascade Methodist Church of 
Erie, Pa. 


1938 
J. Robert Wills has accepted a call 
to Miles Park Presbyterian Church in 
Cleveland. He was formerly pastor 
of Firestone Park Presbyterian Church 
in Akron, Ohio. 


Ernest A. Yarrow was installed on 
January 10 as minister of the Faunt- 
leroy Community Congregational 
Church, Seattle, Wash. 


- 1940 
Robert Campbell has joined the 
editorial staff of the Bergen Evening 
Record, and expects to continue in 
journalism. 


John G. Craig has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Con- 
gregational-Christian Conference of 
Iowa. 


Theodore Gregg was recently elec- 
ted to represent the rural ministry 
on the commission on the ministry 
of the general council of the Congre- 
gational Christian churches. He is 
serving the Lake Region Parish in 
Barton, Vt. 


William Jackson Jarman has been 
named as an accredited visitor to the 
World Council of Churches meeting 
in Evanston. He is pastor of the 
University Place Christian Church, 
Champaign-Urbana, IIl. 


Malcolm White has recently moved 
to a new Congregational parish in 
Kinsley, Kansas. 








1941 

William James Simmons, who has 
been pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church Roanoke, Virginia, 
for the past twelve years, has been 
appointed the first University Mini- 
ster at Tennessee State University, 
Nashville. He will also serve as Dean 
of Men and teach a course in philoso- 
phy. 


1944 


J. A. Martin is traveling to the 
Near East and Europe during a sab- 
batical leave from Amherst College 
for the spring semester 1954. He is the 
co-author, with John A. Hutchison, 
of Ways of Faith (Ronald, 1953). 


Wallace Winchell has been called 
to Forest Union Church, Methuen, 
Mass. from a pastorate at First Con- 
gregational Church, Royal Oak, Mich. 
He has recently completed a research 
project in medieval preaching for 
which he received the M.A. degree 
from Wayne University. 


1945 


Tracy K. Boyer has become pastor 
of the Silver Spring Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D. C., after 
serving as associate pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Albany, New 
York. He has been a Navy Chaplain 
and has served in several churches in 
Massachusetts. 


1946 
Robert Francis Johnson has been 
installed as associate professor of Old 
Testament at the College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky. He had been 
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teaching at the Northfield School for 
Girls in Massachusetts. 


Donald T. Oakes has become rector 
of Calvary Episcopal Church, Clif- 
ton, Ohio, after having served as 
chaplain and professor of history at 
St. Paul’s University, Tokyo. Before 
going to Japan, he had been in the 
Navy for two years and attended the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He has two 
children, Catherine Ann, three; and 
David Thomas, one year old. 


1947 
Doric Alviani heads the department 
of music at the University of Massa- 
chusetts while working at Union for 


the D.S.M. 


1948 
Roy Alberswerth has been called to 
the pastorate of the St. Peter Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church in Red 
Bud, Illinois. He has two children, 
David Roy, five, and Deborah Ann, 
eleven years old. 


Robert Craig who was formerly 
senior lecturer in divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Natal (Pietermaritzburg 
and Durban) South Africa, has been 
appointed first Professor of Divinity 
in the University. 


S. Ifor Enoch has left his pastorate 
at Trinity Church, Aberdare, Wales, 
to become a professor at the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


1949 
Victor Baer has been installed as 
pastoral minister of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
where he has been working for two 
years as minister to youth. 
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Kenneth Coates has accepted the 
pastorate of the Mira Vista Church 
(Congregational) in El Cerrito, Cali- 
fornia, having served the First Con- 
gregational Church of Hillsboro, Ore- 
gon. His fourth child arrived recent- 
ly; a son. 


Howard A. Johnson has been named 
to the newly created post of Canon 
Theologian of the Cathedrai of St. 
John the Divine, New York. He will 
head the educational program of the 
Cathedral and devote time to theo- 
logical scholarship. Since graduating 
from Union, he has studied at Prince- 
ton University and the University of 
Copenhagen. He has also served par- 
ishes in Southern California and 
Washington, D. C., and lectured on 
Kierkegaard in Japan. He is at present 
a visiting fellow at St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury, England, and 
will assume his duties at the Cathedral 
in the fall. 


Henry L. Noffke has moved to 
Cleveland from Cincinnati and is en- 
gaged in starting a new church in 
Westlake. 


Daniel Novotny is now serving as 
pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Gorham, New Hampshire. His second 
child, Rebecca, was born last spring. 


Carolyn W. Shilling gave birth to 
a daughter, Barbara Ann, on July 7, 
1953. 


William K. Sites has entered the 
Episcopal Church. He is now serv- 
ing as assistant minister to students 
at Christ Church, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

1950 


William R. Farmer is now teaching 
at De Pauw University, in Indiana. 
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William C. Knoblock has received 
a call to the Presbyterian Church at 
Rocky Ford, Colorado. He has been 
serving as pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Stratford, Wiscon- 
sin and the Presbyterian churches of 
the Marathon county larger parish. 


Robert C. Vaughan recently be- 
came pastor of the Oakdale Presby- 
terian Church, Norfolk, Virginia, af- 
ter serving the Pryor Memorial Church 
in Crewe for three years. 


Murray M. Walters is on sabbatical 
leave from the Woodycrest Methodist 
Church of Bronx, N. Y., doing re- 
search in the field of audio-visual 
religious education. 


William G. Wilcox is now instruc- 
tor in modern European history at 
Bloomfield College, Bloomfield, N. J. 


1951 
Harold A. Durfee has been elected 
president of the Missouri State Philo- 
sophical Association for 1954. He is 
at Park College. A second son, Gary 
Robert, was born December 2. 


John Robert Ranck is the father 
of a son, John Robert Ranck, II, born 
on January 30, 1954 at New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 

1952 

John W. Harvey is the father of 
a third child, a daughter, born in May. 
He is organist and choirmaster at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. 

Hans Martin Karwebhl is the only 
minister of a parish of 10,000 in 
Celle, Germany, situated between 
Hanover and the Iron Curtain. His 
address is: Pastor coll. an St. Georg, 
(20a) Celle, Blumlage 74, Germany, 
British Zone. 





Charles Merritt Nielsen is now 
working as a tutor assistant at Union. 


Ellouise Skinner is now organist 
and choirmaster of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Great Barrington, 
Mass. 

Sallie Bird Vandevert has an- 
nounced her engagement to John Lee 
Dunkle, Jr. 

1953 

John F. A. Morris is the father of 
a son, Michael John Lee, born May 
14, 1953. 


Robert G. Van Gorder was ordained 
January 10 at the Old South Congre- 
gational Church, Farmington, Maine, 
where he is associate pastor. 


Margaret Van Raden has recently 
married Dayton Van Deusen who is 
now a chaplain interne in the North 
Carolina Baptist Hospital, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 


Alan Walker is director of music 
of the Howard Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Tarboro, N. C. Alan David 
Walker, Jr. was born January 9. 





Here it is... 


HALFORD E. LUCCOCK’S 
LYMAN BEECHER LECTURES FOR 1953 


COMMUNICATING THE GOSPEL 


“One of the most engaging books on the art of 
preaching that anyone can read... . Once picked 
up, one cannot lay it down. It is tremendous stuff! 
Every seminary student, every American preacher 
— whether in a hamlet or a metropolitan pulpit — 
should read it carefully and with pencil in hand. 
Any one who reads it seriously will never be satis- 
fied with his preaching; indeed, if he follows its 
suggestions, his preaching will not be the same 
again.”— DONALD McLEopD, Professor of Homi- 
letics, Princeton Theological Seminary $2.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 
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A WAY TO 


HELP THE SEMINARY LIBRARY 


A Suggestion to Alumni 


Quite unexpectedly two alumni have recently come forward to offer 
books from their personal libraries which they were planning to sell 
or discard. These have proven to be exceedingly valuable additions 
to the Seminary Library. 


Déspite a well deserved reputation of being “unsurpassed among 
theological collections of this country” the Library does benefit greatly 
from gifts of books. Here are some specific ways in which you can 
be of help: 


1. Comb through your own books to see whether there are some 
you would like to contribute now to the Seminary Library. 


2. Add a codical to your will leaving your Library to Union. 


3. Spread the word among your colleagues and parishioners that 
the Union Seminary Library will be happy to receive such gifts 
of books. 


What types of books would be welcomed? Standard works of whatever 


date by established authors in every field of theological study — also 
good books of poetry, fiction, drama, biography and history. 


What can be accomplished through such gifts? Here are some of the 
answers: 


1. Your books can become extra, needed copies of titles already 
owned. 


2. They can be used to replace worn-out and unbindable copies. 


3. They can strengthen the Library’s sparse collections of good 
general literature. 


4. They can augment the Auburn-Union Alumni Lending Library 
and the Missionary Research Library. 


5. Books which cannot be used by one of the Seminary Libraries 
will be offered to one of the theological seminary libraries on the 
mission field or to one of our alumni abroad. 


Alumni generosity is an important source of strength to the 
Seminary Library. The value of book gifts constitutes a deductible 
item for purposes of Federal Income Tax. Prof. Robert F. Beach, 
Librarian, will welcome your communications. 


DAVID K. BARNWELL 
President, Alumni Association 











The New Book by... 
WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


PREACHING 


Why Preach — How to Preach 
— What to Preach 


This comprehensive, definitive book by one of 


the master preachers of our age 
brings an illuminating picture of 
the purpose and importance of 
preaching — with concrete help 
for the man who must preach on 
Sunday. 


PREACHING deals with funda- 
mental principles and their practi- 
cal application. It provides tested, 
usable counsel on background read- 
ing; sermon text, topic, outline, 
and construction; and delivery 
from the pulpit. It brings critical 
analyses of powerful sermons of the 
past — illustrations that show the 
minister of today how to construct 
a sermon that 
meets human 
needs with 
God’s message. 


Here is guid- 
ance for one of 
the basic func- 
tions of the 
ministerial pro- 
fession—direc- 
tion and stimu- 


$2.75 At All Bookstores 





lus to the beginner; renewed enthu- 
siasm and inspiration also to the 
man of longer experience who is to 
“knock at the doors of human 
hearts and wills — a courier of God 
to summon them to the wideness 
of life and service which is the ful- 
fillment of their real selves.” 


The Chapters 


What Is Preaching? 

The Man in the Pulpit, the Con- 
gregation, and the Message 

Three Aspects of the Preacher’s 
Opportunity 

Resources for Sermons 

On Knowing the Bible 

Preaching from the Old Testament 

Preaching from the New Testament 

Relating Theology to Life 

Constructing the Sermon 

More About Sermon Construction 

Delivering the Sermon 

“Finally, Brethren” 


— ABINGDON PRESS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Christianity, Diplomacy and War, by 
Herbert Butterfield. Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 125 
pp-, $1.75. 


Herbert Butterfield is a distinguished 
English historian whose recent books 
on “Christianity and History,” and 
the “History of Science” have attrac- 
ted much attention. A distinguished 
Cambridge historian and a confessed 
and articulate Christian, he has made 
significant contributions to contem- 
porary thought in many fields. 

In this volume he undertakes to 
apply Christian principles of faith 
to the contemporary international situ- 
ation. Briefly, his thesis is that modern 
idealism, whether Christian or secular, 
tends to make for unlimited wars be- 
cause a war “for righteousness’ sake” 
is bound to be unlimited. A war for 
oil fields or for territory can be re- 
solved, according to Butterfield, when 
the cbjective is achieved, or when the 
parties to the dispute determine that 
they lack the resources to attain their 
objectives. But a war for moral ends 
is irreconcilable. It can be resolved only 
if the parties to the dispute come to 
recognize the partial and fragmentary 
character of their respective ideals. 
Butterfield makes his thesis immediate- 
ly relevant to our international situ- 
ation with the observation that the 
“greatest menace to our civilization is 
the conflict between two organized 
systems of self-righteousness, each sys- 
tem only too delighted to find the 
other wicked, each only too glad that 
the sins of the other give it a pretext 
for a deeper hatred and animosity.” 
Needless to say Butterfield finds 
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Americans particularly prone to this 
self-righteousness. 

His whole thesis is a significant 
application of the Christian doctrine 
of the sinfulness of all men and the 
necessity of forgiveness and its possi- 
bility upon the basis of this recogni- 
tion that the sins of the foe are similar 
to our own. He shows that Europe 
could achieve stability only after both 
Catholics and Protestants realize that 
neither could destroy the other; then 
they worked out various forms of 
accommodation with each other, which 
provided the basis for peace. He makes 
the interesting suggestion that in 
domestic politics, parliamentary de- 
mocracy rests upon the concept of a 
limited rather than unlimited “war,” 
or rather conflict of interests, and 
that domestic peace depends upon the 
“forgiveness of sins,” and upon a 
moderation of the self-righteousness 
of each of the disputants. A truer 
definition of the religious element in 
domestic peace could not be given. 
Butterfield is, in short, trying to pro- 
vide the spiritual basis for the idea 
of coexistence. It is significant that 
the idea of the possibility to such co- 
existence between communism and the 
“free world” is growing daily; and 
that it is a relief from the idea of an 
inevitable war, which obsessed the 
thought of so many of our contem- 
poraries only a decade ago. 

Any Christian will recognize the 
validity of Butterfield’s main thesis; 
and American Christians ought also 
to recognize the relevance of the 
European criticism of American pol- 
icy. It ought to prove salutary to our 
patriots and vigilantes to have our 








cause described as an organized system 
of self-righteousness. Yet Butterfield 
robs his thesis of persuasive power by 
unduly obscuring the distinctions be- 
tween good and evil, and even be- 
tween the forms of self-righteousness, 
of which each side is guilty. This 
effort to equate the evil on both sides 
tempts him to define the “aggressive- 
ness” of communism with the natural 
aggressiveness of all “revolutionary” 
movements, thereby obscuring the 
fanatic fury of a demonic secular 
religion. Incidentally, the dogmatic 
rigidity of that faith is not identified 
with anything known in the free 
world, however justified may be But- 
terfield’s description of “two organi- 
zed systems of self-righteousness.” In 
short, Butterfield, analogously to 
Barth’s position before the second 
world war, is so intent to prove all 
men sinners on the ultimate level 
that he obscures the necessary distinc- 
tions between good and evil on the 
immediate levels of historic decision. 
This mistake militates against the his- 
torian’s effectiveness as a critic of 
democratic self-righteousness. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Criticism and Faith, by John Knox. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952. 128 pp., $1.75. 


You may wonder why someone who 
cannot claim to be a biblical scholar 
should have the nerve to accept an 
invitation to review this book. That 
is what I wondered, as I started to 
read it. For better or worse, I found 
my reason. The book is not an analy- 
sis of biblical literature. We all know 
John Knox’s eminence in that field, 
and many of us are grateful to him. 
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But here he shows us the significance 
of biblical studies for the faith of the 
church. Since “biblical study is really 
important because it is a branch of 
theology” (p. 20), we all have to 
think about its meaning, whether or 
not we are qualified biblical critics. 

Dr. Knox states clearly the problem 
we feel so often. Must our faith de- 
pend upon the shifting conclusions 
of historical scholarship? Am I ob- 
liged to change my theology whenever 
the critical consensus on the authen- 
ticity of a basic text changes? Must 
I keep suspending judgment until the 
critics have finally decided what Jesus’ 
own self-consciousness probably was? 
Dr. Knox says no. 

The reason lies in an important dis- 
tinction between the statements that 
faith can make and those that his- 
torical scholarship can make. Faith 
can respond to the Gospel as recorded 
in the New Testament, accept it as 
the account of what God has done for 
us in Christ, declare its acceptance 
of this Christ and its trust in this 
God. No amount of critical scholar- 
ship will convince anyone of these 
judgments; only faith can do that. 
On the other hand faith does not 
disclose historical facts. Such facts 
are questions for investigation with 
all the tools of scholarship, and faith 
may not deny critical research the 
right to investigate any historical 
question. 

This distinction, as Dr. Knox sets 
it forth, is so clear and convincing 
that one wonders how anyone could 
disagree with it. Yet probably a 
majority of books or chapters on 
christology fall into a trap on this 
issue. They assert historical facts with 
insufficient evidence or try by facts 
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to support a statement which by na- 
ture is a confession of faith. (A book 
with as much competence as D. M. 
Baillie’s God Was in Christ does this.) 

From this basic contention Dr. Knox 
goes on to affirm that historical criti- 
cism cannot seriously impair faith, 
but can significantly aid it. Here one 
is bound to ask whether the author 
is not trying to have his cake and 
eat it too. He recognizes that danger 
and formulates his answer to meet it. 

Criticism cannot harm faith be- 
cause it cannot destroy the New Testa- 
ment. No historical research can pos- 
sibly deprive us of the New Testa- 
ment record of Jesus “as he was re- 
membered and interpreted” (p. 37). 
The unassailable Christian conviction 
is that God acted in Christ for our 
salvation. This conviction is part of 
the memory of the church, conveyed 
in the New Testament documents, 
and part of the church’s living ex- 
perience today. 

But criticism can aid faith by en- 
abling us to look “through” the ac- 
counts to the event behind them 
which has an “objective, independent 
character.” Thus criticism guides us 
away from certain aberrations in the 
New Testament and the Christian 
community (e.g., anti-Semitic tenden- 
cies) to closer acquaintance with the 
event which has “precedence and 
authority,” “autonomy,” and is “in 
some sense and degree distinguishable 
from and normative for the com- 
munity” (p. 82). 

Is all this completely consistent? 
I do not want to say until I can 
talk to Dr. Knox about a few of his 
statements. But I suspect that when 
he says criticism can do no harm, he 
points to the unquestionable experi- 
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ences of the early church; and when 
he says criticism can help, he shifts 
to emphasize “the event which called 
first the church and then the New 
Testament into being, and remains the 
nerm of both” (p. 70). 

I am quite ready to say with Dr. 
Knox that criticism in fact has not 
harmed and has helped faith. That it 
has done so is, in my conviction, not 
a lucky fluke but a consequence of 
the fact that God did act in Christ 
to reconcile us to himself. But I 
question whether, as a purely meth- 
odological principle, one cannot guar- 
antee that any critical method cannot 
or might not cut both ways. 

Whatever may be the case on this 
issue, I am ready to say that this book 
can harm neither scholarship nor faith 
and can help both. It is beautifully 
written and packs a wealth of insight 
into a slim volume. 


Rocer L. SHINN 


A History of Christianity, by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1953. xxvii, 1516 
pages. $9.50. 


This is a history of what has come 
from Jesus Christ, a history in the 
author’s words, “of the fruits of what 
constitutes the core of the Christian 
faith and of Christianity, namely, the 
life, teachings, death and resurrection 
of Jesus.” “That life,” he says, “‘is 
the most influential ever lived on this 
planet, and its effect continues to 
mount. Here is the most thought-pro- 
voking fact of human history.” “Un- 
derlying the pages which follow,” 
says the preface, “there is a profound 
conviction that the Christian Gospel 








is God’s supreme act on man’s behalf 
and that the history of Christianity 
is the history of what God has done 
for man through Christ and of man’s 
response.” The book is, and is not a 
history of the Church. This will be 
understood from these sentences: 
“Through Christ there has come into 
being the Church. The Church is 
never fully identical with ecclesiastical 
organizations. It is to be found in 
them, but not all of their members 
belong to it, and it is greater than 
the sum of them all. Yet, though 
never fully visible as an institution, 
the Church has been and is a reality, 
more potent than any or all of the 
churches.” 

“Christianity is relatively young,” 
says Dr. Latourette in one of his 
characteristic novel insights. “Com- 
pared with the course of mankind on 
the earth, it began only a few mom- 
ents ago . . . Civilization is now re- 
garded as having begun ten or twelve 
thousand years ago . . . This means 
that Christianity has been present only 
a fifth or a sixth of the brief span 
of civilized mankind.” “The youth of 
Christianity” implies another com- 
parison drawn by the author, with 
other religions. “The other major re- 
ligions,” he says, “have risen, flour- 
ished, reached their apex, and then 
have entered on a slow decline or 
become stationary.” Again, “The 
weight of the evidence appears to be 
on the side of those who maintain that 
Christianity is only in the first flush 
of its history and that it is to have 
a growing place in the life of man- 
kind. In this Christianity is in strik- 
ing contrast with other religions.” 

Dr. Latourette’s chronological out- 
line is here much shortened. “The first 








period embraces roughly the first five 
centuries,” during which Christianity 
won the professed allegiance of the 
large majority of the population of 
the Roman Empire and assumed many 
of the forms and possessions which 
it now bears. But “the large majority 
of civilized mankind and almost all 
the uncivilized portions of the human 
race were not even aware of it.” “Be- 
tween 500 and 950 Christianity suf- 
fered the severest losses which it has 
ever encountered. Its very existence 
was threatened.” This was due to the 
decay of the Empire and its culture 
and to the invasion of the Mediter- 
ranean world by non-Christians. Then 
came, from 950 to 1350, “four cen- 
turies of advance,” territorial and 
spiritual, including the brilliance of 
the high Middle Age in Western Eu- 
rope. This was followed by a recession 
covering a century and a half, to 1500. 
Here the older histories would have 
come to two-thirds of their account. 
It is a very important feature of Dr. 
Latourette’s history that at this point 
he reaches page 686, not half-way, 
for his narrative has yet to go to 
page 1477. 

“The two and a half centuries be- 
tween A.D. 1500 and A.D. 1750,” 
he says, “constituted an amazing 
epoch. A series of awakenings revi- 
talized and largely altered the Chris- 
tianity of Western Europe. To a less 
but still important extent changes 
were seen in some aspects of Eastern 
Christianity. Explorations, conquests 
and intrepid missionaries carried Chris- 
tianity over a larger proportion of 
the earth’s surface than had previously 
been true of it or of any other reli- 
gion.” A long chapter recites details 
of this missionary advance, the result 
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of which at 1750 was that “Christian 
communities were on all five con- 
tinents and on many of the islands 
that fringed these continents.” In his 
summary the author says, “In this 
spread of Christianity Roman Cath- 
olics had the chief part, and the heroic 
lives and achievements are among the 
most stirring in the history of man- 
kind. But it was through Protestan- 
tism that the most vigorous churches 
were planted, those in the British col- 
onies on the Atlantic seaboard of 
North America.” 

From 1750 to 1815 there was 
“‘more a pause than a recession.” Then, 
in the century from 1815 to 1914, 
“the Great Century,” despite hostile 
forces “‘new life in Christianity swelled 
to a flood.” This was especially marked 
in Protestantism, and was seen also in 
the Roman Catholic Church. “Chris- 
tianity continued to be potent in 
Occidental culture and among Occi- 
dental peoples . . . Even more than 
between A.D. 1500 and A.D. 1750 
Christianity spread over the surface 
of the globe.” In “the period which 
had its inception in A.D. 1914 and is 
still incomplete, . . . in spite of colos- 
sal threats and striking losses,” the 
author says, “Christianity has moved 
forward.” “It is entering into the 
lives of more peoples than it or any 
other religion has ever done. In the 
new and often terrifying stage into 
which the human race, bewildered, is 
being ushered, Christianity is more 
potent than in any earlier era.” 

This, Dr. Latourette says, “is con- 
trary to an impression which has wide 
currency. Generally it is assumed 
that Christianity has been waning 
since the Renaissance, and especially 
since the eighteenth century.” The 
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wars of the twentieth century, the 
prevalence of secularism, the rise of 
communism, are among the factors 
which have led intellectuals to speak 
of the “post-Christian” era. It is 
true, the author says, that in the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century “Chris- 
tianity was still the professed faith of 
only a minority of men, in some of 
the largest countries only a small 
minority. Of those who bore the 
Christian name, especially in lands 
where they were in the majority, only 
a minority made the thorough-going 
commitment required by the genius 
of the faith.” Nevertheless he main- 
tains that Christianity came to this 
time “‘more nearly world-wide in its 
extent and influence than either it or 
any other religion had ever been.” 
Against such statements of Dr. Lat- 
ourette’s doubt has been cast, but it 
should be remembered that they are 
the result of the minute detailed study 
recorded in his seven large volumes 
on The Expansion of Christianity. 
“From its very beginning,” the 
author says, “the course of Christian- 
ity must be viewed against the back- 
ground of the entire human race.” 
“The effort must be made to place the 
story of Christianity in the setting 
of universal history.” He does not 
attempt a history of the world, or 
such a history from the standpoint of 
the Christian faith. But he sets Chris- 
tianity, at cardinal points, in its global 
environment, and thus throws unex- 
pected light. For instance, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in 
which many, especially Roman Cath- 
olics, see the highest point of Chris- 
tianity, western Europe, where its 
power most appeared, was less promi- 
nent in the world than the Roman 








Empire had been, and “the major cen- 
ters of wealth, population and civili- 
zation were elsewhere.” In relation 
to recent Christianity account is taken 
of “the chief movements of the day,” 
movements political, economic, social, 
scientific, philosophical, so that the 
reader has an impression of the world 
in which Christianity has had to make 
its way. 

Dr. Latourette in his preface lays 
out the contents of his history. Be- 
yond chronological and geographical 
expansion, “the forms of the faith 
which spread, and the methods, agents 
and agencies through which the spread 
took place,” the history is to treat the 
visible church, its divisions and the 
attempts to heal them; the formula- 
tion of Christian thought; the de- 
velopment of both corporate and pri- 
vate worship; “the methods and forms 
of instruction in the Christian faith; 
the course of Christian asceticism and 
mysticism both within and without 
monastic movements; and the proces- 
ses of discipline applied to church 
members.” It is to give “accounts of 
some of the outstanding Christians, 
especially of those who have been re- 
garded by their fellows as approaching 
the Christian ideal,” and also must 
try to show “what the faith has meant 
to the rank and file of those who have 
borne the Christian name.” It must 
treat “the effect of Christianity on 
social and political institutions, move- 
ments, customs and intellectual and 
emotional currents which shape indi- 
viduals.” Dr. Latourette does not list 
art, music, literature in the effect of 
Christianity on its environment, but 
he gives large attention to these. His 
plan includes also corresponding con- 
sideration of the effect of the environ- 
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ment, in all aspects, on the forms of 
Christianity. 

This tremondous program is worked 
out over all the world with unwearied 
enthusiasm and prodigious learning. 
There are no words to describe Dr. 
Latourette’s erudition. Open the book 
at random and you find proof of this. 
At page 322 you are in the midst of 
a particular account of “Nestorian 
Christianity and Its Eastern Exten- 
sion,” leading to the first Christian 
missionary in China, A-lo-pen, who 
came to “Ch’ang-an, the present 
Hsianfu, possibly the largest city in 
the world of that day.” At 1213 
begin thirteen pages on Russian Chris- 
tianity of the nineteenth century, 
describing the varying influences of 
the government, manifestations of re- 
ligious vitality, conspicuous person- 
alities, all a world mainly unknown 
to Western Christians, here set forth 
in detail. And so on ad lib. The 
author is not weighed down by his 
learning and his book is no mere 
chronicle. He is wise and far-seeing 
in his judgment of movements, and 
shrewd and sympathetic in his esti- 
mation of men. His penetrating in- 
sight finds relations between one part 
of his history and another, giving 
unity. 

Space allows only mention of the 
many particulars which call for con- 
sideration. The portions on theology 
and related philosophy are notably 
well-informed, clear and enlightening. 
The chapter “Christianity in the Brit- 
ish Isles, A.D. 1815-A.D. 1914” is 
one of the most important and de- 
lightful in the book. A _ principal 
feature of the treatment of modern 
history is the full account, in many 
items, of the growth of the Ecumeni- 
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cal Movement, coming down to 1952. 
In view of present thought, Dr. 
Latourette’s judgment of the Protes- 
tant Reformation and its results 
ought to be considered. He is emi- 
nently fair in his discussion of the 
medieval Roman Church. He sees its 
good, and appreciates its great men 
and women. He rather minimizes its 
moral corruption, and plays down its 
persecutions. When he comes to the 
Reformation he is plainly more at 
home. He does not say that Protes- 
tantism is a purer form of Christianity, 
but he might as well say so, for that 
clearly is his opinion. Repeatedly he 
dwells on salvation by faith, the priest- 
hood of all believers, and the suprem- 
acy of the Scriptures as Protestant 
principles. He is enthusiastic about 
Luther, Calvin and other reformers. 
He points out the benefits of Protes- 
tantism, spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
social, political. ‘“‘Here,” he says, 
“was a vast movement which issued 
in churches which were to continue 
. . » Indeed, not only did they persist, 
but they also grew, and in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries dis- 
played a far greater proportionate and 
numerical geographic expansion than 
did the rapidly spreading Roman 
Catholic Church.” “In Protestantism 
the ‘exceeding greatness of the power’ 
found fresh expression . . . It gave 
rise to currents of thought which 
were increasingly to mould human cul- 
ture in art, literature, thought, gov- 
ernment, economics, morality, reli- 
gion.” 
Comprehensive, judicious, trustwor- 
thy, constantly illuminating, lucid in 
style, Dr. Latourette’s history is now 
by far the best one-volume church 
history. Summaries are helpful to the 
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reader of this massive book. Maps, 
excellent annotated bibliographies at 
the ends of chapters, and a very full 
index enhance its usefulness. 


RoBertT Hastincs NIcHOLs 


Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports, 
by Seward Hiltner. New York: 
Association Press, 1953. 238 pp., 
$3.00. 


In many respects Seward Hiltner’s 
book is a remarkable achievement, 
and one hopes that its influence will 
be widespread. The author begins with 
a brief chapter which sketches bibli- 
cal views, and subsequent teachings 
within the Church, concerning sex. 
The second chapter outlines in a pre- 
liminary way “‘a contemporary Chris- 
tian view” (the author’s), which re- 
ceives further documentation and 
clarification in the latter portion of 
the volume. The next five chapters 
offer a careful, dispassionate exposi- 
tion of Kinsey’s methods and findings. 
The major criticisms which have been 
directed at one or both reports are 
surveyed, and Professor Hiltner con- 
cludes, by and large, that Kinsey’s 
work will stand up well as a contri- 
bution to factual information but that 
it has given rise (in the minds of 
both the authors and their critics) 
to some unwarranted conclusions. The 
chief implications of the reports are 
clearly expounded in connection with 
social patterns, differences between 
male and female, changing modes of 
behavior, and religious influences. 

In the closing chapters the author 
goes far beyond anything found in 
the Kinsey documents; for he attempts 
to interpret sexuality in the light of 
its total psychological, social, ethical 








and religious setting. In this connec- 
tion he sets forth an interesting classi- 
fication of six different attitudes, 
shows how each tends to become a 
Gestalt, and indicates elements in the 
first five which can contribute to or 
block the “‘personal-interpersonal” at- 
titude. The last he takes as a norm 
and goal; it incorporates beliefs and 
practices which are central to the 
Christian interpretation of man, but 
it can be entered into by people who 
do not regard themselves as Christian. 
The final chapter furnishes frank and 
thoughtful answers to specific (and 
tough!) questions which are frequent- 
ly raised, inside and outside Church 
groups, about sex, religious attitudes 
and the Kinsey reports. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution 
of the book will turn out to be its 
tone, which is admirable. In dealing 
with such a controversial topic it is 
easy for an author to become defen- 
sive, supercilious or disgusted toward 
somebody; but Professor Hiltner man- 
ages to remain consistently firm and 
good-humoured all around. The theme 
might also easily lend itself to sen- 
sationalism; but this book is clear, 
at times even breezy, without ceasing 
to be solid and serious. On the one 
hand the author defends the right of 
the scientist to gather and communi- 
cate facts; on the other hand he in- 
sists that the meaning of sexual be- 
havior cannot be isolated from con- 
siderations which lie outside the 
scope of the reports. Thus he shows 
clergymen and church members how 
the relevant information can be used 
constructively — and how they have 
failed in the past; but he also exposes 
the manner in which Kinsey and his 
collaborators have, perhaps uninten- 
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tionally, begged important normative 
questions. Yet Professor Hiltner’s 
own position is not a strained com- 
promise; on the contrary, it is a chal- 
lenging and enlightened synthesis. His 
appeal to Christian readers is not that 
they must “adjust” to whatever Kin- 
sey says goes; it is rather that they 
shall take a developmental view, un- 
derstand more fully the conditions 


that must be fulfilled in reaching | 


optimal goals, and recognize how 
many elements in legalistic and ro- 
mantic attitudes toward sex (which 
are sometimes equated with “Chris- 
tianity”) are theologically and ethic- 
ally indefensible. He counteracts the 
rather frantic attempts to discredit 
the reports; but he gives no comfort 
to anyone who tries to use statistics 
in sanctioning irresponsibility. 
Professor Hiltner has the wisdom 
to realize that a mediator is likely to 
get caught in the cross-fire, and we 
should be grateful to him for his 
courage. His work is a highly rele- 
vant contribution to Christian “‘apolo- 
getics” in the best sense of that 
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word. Anti-religious readers will be | 


compelled to rescrutinize their pre- 
judices concerning the Christian faith 
in general and pastors in particular. 
“Religious” readers who engage in 
polemics about sex will be compelled 
to rescrutinize some of their own 
insecurities. In view of all this, one 
hates to say anything that might 
give the slightest ground for depre- 
cating the book. Yet it must be 
admitted that the first chapter is ex- 
tremely sketchy, and that “the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man” which lies in 
the background is more merely sug- 
gested than fully stated. 


Davin E. RoOBERTs 
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Natural Religion and Christian T heol- 
ogy, by Charles E. Raven. The 
Gifford Lectures, 1951-52. Vol. I: 
Science and Religion; viii, 224 pp., 
$4. Vol. Il: Experience and Inter- 
pretation; viii, 227 pp., $4. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1953. 


Any who might have imagined that 
natural theology was in retreat will 
be speedily disabused by the Gifford 
Lectures of Canon Charles Raven, in 
which he maintains that the “con- 
tinental theology” of recent years has 
served chiefly to block the advance 
toward a “New Reformation.” Gnos- 
tic in its doctrine of the fall, and 
schizophrenic in its glorification of 
anxiety and tension, “neo-orthodoxy” 
has already begun to collapse under 


‘ the weight of its own irrationalism. 


In its place the author would in- 
stall a theology based upon the latest 
developments in the natural sciences, 
which have not only repudiated the 
mechanistic outlook of fifty years 
ago, but actually lend themselves to 
a “religious” interpretation of the uni- 
verse. To emphasize that science need 
not be mechanistic, he devotes his 
entire first volume to a history of 
science, presenting convincing evidence 
that prior to the eighteenth century, 
there were many more pioneers in the 
field of biology than in mathematics 
and physics. 

“Religion,” on his definition, is 
man’s reaction to his environment in 
special moments of awe, dread, exal- 
tation, and shame before “‘an existence 
which is permanent, unitary, and in- 
clusive.” This encounter, he contends, 
can be interpreted in terms compatible 
with both natural science and the 
Christian trinity: God the Father is 
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simply the ineffable absolute of the 
mystic; God the Son is the universal 
logos of the Greek Fathers, fully mani- 
fested in Jesus; and God the Holy 
Spirit is the immanent, propulsive 
force which “gestates” all creation. 

Whatever the theological problems 
of such a position, the book’s strictly 
intellectual difficulties are hard to ig- 
nore. Its declaratory style, which the 
author regularly prefers to reasoned 
argument, lends itself readily to such 
inconsistencies as the following: He 
seeks to overcome the separation of 
religion and science; yet if religion 
is concerned with the “ineffable,” it 
is simply transposed beyond the reach 
of science. He would preserve the 
primacy of the person; yet he also 
maintains that individual selfhood is 
the source of shame and must be 
transcended. He insists that the uni- 
verse expresses God’s purpose; yet he 
dilutes the meaning of “purpose” un- 
til it applies to the movements of an 
amoeba. He speaks of “religion” as 
the common experience of all men; 
yet he appeals for authority to a select 
number of mystics. 

Once the criterion of consistency 
is abandoned, some interesting sub- 
stitutes are adopted in its stead. Be- 
sides the requirements of science and 
the testimony of the mystics, he uses 
such touchstones as “whatever proves 
most satisfying,” and, in one instance, 
the majority of Western men. In 
view of the author’s own strong aver- 
sion to irrationalism, the book thus 
provides a striking illustration of an 
ancient philosophical truth: that one 
may indeed identify and criticize a 
particular fallacy and still fall into 
it himself. 

E. La B. CHERBONNIER 
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The first one-volume survey of the whole of religion to cover every 
aspect, philosophical, anthropological, historical, ritual, etc. “Informative 
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The Church and Mental Health, edi- 
ted by Paul B. Maves. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 303 
pp., $4.00. 


This is a symposium in which four- 
teen contributors discuss the relation 
between the church and the mental 
health movement. Thanks no doubt 
to Paul B. Maves’ editorship and to 
many conferences in which the con- 
tributors participated, a degree of un- 
ity is achieved which is gratifying 
evidence of a community of purpose 
and viewpoint among the ministers 
and psychiatrists who contribute to 
this book. But the value of a sym- 
posium depends finally of course on 
the value of the individual parts. The 
list of contributors guarantees that 
this will be a worthy book. A reviewer 
owes it to the book and to those who 
consider reading or buying it to say 
that the contributors are: Gene E. 
Bartlett, Daniel Blain, Gotthard Booth, 
Ernest E. Bruder, Seward Hiltner, 
Reuel L. Howe, Paul B. Maves, John 
T. McNeill, Florence Powdermaker, 
Dallas Pratt, Cyril C. Richardson, 
David E. Roberts, Howard C. Schade 
and Luther E. Woodward. 

Regrettably it is impossible here to 
review individual chapters; but these 
contributions obviously tap the think- 
ing of men who have devoted years 
to the relation between religion and 
mental health, and draw out the rip- 
est results of that thinking. The book 
is not a treatise on counseling and 
psychotherapy but deals rather with 
the contribution which the Christian 
community makes, or fails to make, 
to the mental health of its people. 
This is a timely emphasis, since the 
development of therapeutic skill has 
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magnified the importance of an in- 
tensive relationship between two per- 
sons, whereas a great part of what 
the Christian community contributes 
is more diffuse and therefore more 
likely to escape notice. We are helped 
here to see that every aspect of the 
life and work of the Christian com- 
munity contributes to mental health, 
and this is spelled out with sufficient 
but not tedious detail. Paul Maves 
has put us in his debt again by leav- 
ing his mark on another distinctive 
piece of work. 

L. J. SHERRILL 


Fundamentals in Christian Education, 
by Cornelius Jaarsma. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1953. 482 
pp-, $5.00. 


Cornelius Jaarsma, the author and 
compiler of thi: book on the theory 
and practice of Christian education 
is the professor of education at Calvin 
College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. He 
presents here forty readings drawn 
from his own addresses and writings 
and from those of sixteen other edu- 
cators in America and the Netherlands 
who stand with him within the Re- 
formed tradition, and who approach 
the problem from the basic convic- 
tion: “Only in the Word of God do 
we find an infallible norm.” It is a 
significant book for several reasons. 

It attempts to develop for educa- 
tors the full implications of the doc- 
trinal position of this conservative 
group, represented in the United States 
and Canada by the Christian Reformed 
Church. One such implication, grow- 
ing out of the doctrine of the Cove- 
nant of Grace, is the clear imperative 





























for the establishment of Christian 
schools to provide a complete educa- 
tion for the children of Christian 
parents. The covenant relation in- 
volves the duty to give the covenant 
children a Christian education. Such 
schools are not called parochial schools, 
as they are established, not by the 
parish, but by the concerted effort of 
Christian parents. This book has been 
prepared especially for the parents, 
administrators, and teachers related 
to such day-schools, which are now 
affiliated in the National Union of 
Christian Schools. 

Although the principles of Chris- 
tian education presented in the sym- 
posium are set in the wider context 
of the total education of the child, 
they are of interest to any one con- 
cerned with the educational work of 
the church, as indicating the nature 
of the process envisioned by one hold- 
ing theological convictions of this 
type who is also an alert student of 
child nature. Professor Jaarsma has 
made a notable contribution in this 
area in his chapter: “Teaching Ac- 
cording to the Ways of Child Life.” 
Being convinced that the teacher does 
not prescribe the learning process, 
but that it is subject to “God-ordained 
ways of child life,” he bases his an- 
alysis on “‘a scripturally oriented un- 
derstanding of childhood.” Among 
the elements presented as growing out 
of this understanding are: The child’s 
need for security in the fellowship of 
God’s love must be seen as his great- 
est need; the development-urge is 
native to child life; learning is pri- 
marily an active, creative process; 
the whole-person-in-life is involved 
in learning. 

The entire chapter, as well as other 
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sections of the book will be of in- 
terest to those aware of the problem 
of making educational theory and 
practice consistent with theological 
belief. 

Frank W. HERRIOTT 


Communicating the Gospel, by Hal- 
ford E. Luccock. The Lyman Bee- 
cher Lectures for 1953. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. 183 
pp-, $2.50. 


Here we take our start with the 
paradoxical development and break- 
down, on a global scale, of mass com- 
munication, and the hazards it sets in 
the way of preaching, from banality 
at one end to obscurity at the other; 
to say nothing of the odds, both in 
style and content, which the preacher 
seems so often unwittingly to manu- 
facture for himself. The author then 
proceeds to enter his plea for a sounder 
theological understanding and inter- 
pretation of the gospel, with its di- 
mensions of judgment and grace and 
mystery, accompanied by a not alto- 
gether unexpected or undeserved warn- 
ing against the over compensations 
of so-called neo-orthodoxy, particu- 
larly in the doctrines of God, of 
Christ, and of man. With warmth 
and conviction the sermon is to ad- 
dress itself to the insecurities, anxi- 
eties, fear, emptiness, and futility of 
modern life — the very most acute 
problems with which the pastor will 
find that he has to deal, bringing to 
bear upon them the resources of Chris- 
tian faith in the redeeming Word of 
God, in the fellowship of the church, 
in personal experience and devotion, 
and in Christian deed. There follows 
a chapter on the imperative need of 
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biblical preaching, scholarly and hon- 
est, imaginative and timely; another 
on craftsmanship, form and function, 
style and illustration, introduction and 
conclusion, all in the context of wit- 
ness and worship; with still another 
on the peculiar urgency of the situa- 
tion that just now confronts the 
Christian church. Wanted: the kind 
of preaching that is rooted in the 
gospel, instinct with profound social 
concern, sensitive, courageous, and 
determined in its assault on a com- 
placent, self-styled Christian culture. 
All that is said finds its orientation 
in the central problem of communi- 
cation. The biblical situation is un- 
derstood as in a very real sense our 
situation — which makes possible a 
genuine contribution, with cogent 
and helpful suggestions, to the task 
of interpretation. There are times, 
however, when the sheer number ‘of 
quotations and illustrations, together 
with the vivid picturesqueness and 
brilliance of word and metaphor, pro- 
vide something of an obstacle in the 
reader’s path, catching up with and 
passing the point of diminishing re- 

turns. 
PauL SCHERER 


A Faith to Proclaim, by James S. 
Stewart, The Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures for 1952. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 160 pp., 
$2.50. 


A thoughtful, passionately con- 
vinced, intellectually and_ biblically 
literate faith speaks to a confused, 
insecure, and wistful world. It would 
confront human life, not with theory 
or doctrine, but with saving fact. 
Along the way the perversions of the 
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modern pulpit and the illusions of 
modern man are challenged by Dr. 
Stewart’s clear-headed understanding 
of the gospel, as are certain aberrations 
among extremist psychologists, theo- 
logians, and critics. Compare the 
charge of crypto-Docetism which he 
brings against the de-mythologizing 
process that wants to strip off his- 
tory as an external shell in order to 
reach the kernel of the truth. The 
preacher’s commission, as seen in these 
five chapters, is the proclamation of 
the Incarnation, of Forgiveness, of 
the Cross, of the Resurrection, and 
of Christ — not just a restatement 
of the faith in intelligible terms, not 
just a recovery of some social empha- 
sis, but the rediscovery of a decisive 
relationship. Perhaps at this point 
the obvious and the “if only” are too 
much labored. It may be said too that 
the very serious problem of communi- 
cation is throughout somewhat over 
simplified. The effort is made to solve 
it simply by pointing out that true 
proclamation becomes itself a saving 
event. Unfortunately every event is 
liable to interpretation and re-inter- 
pretation — which is precisely where 
the difficulty arises! No preacher, 
however, can afford to deny himself 
the insights, the refreshment, and the 
steadying power of Dr. Stewart’s 
apostolic setting forth of the Chris- 
tian gospel. 

PauL SCHERER 


Preaching on Controversial Issues, by 
Harold Bosley. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. 221 pp. 


How to Believe, by Ralph W. Sock- 
man. New York: Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., 1953. 224 pp. 





Sermons Preached at Harvard, by Wil- 
lard L. Sperry. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1953. 188 pp. 


It is always difficult for a minister 
to know exactly what to say con- 
cerning social problems. If he speaks 
forthrightly and takes a stand on 
specific issues, he will be attacked as 
using the pulpit for his own purposes. 
On the other hand, if he refuses to 
discuss the issues, he is open to the 
charge of irrelevance. There is prob- 
ably no pat answer to the problem 
of how to act on pressing but con- 
troversial problems. If a minister is 
to be true to the tradition of the 
West, which has always seen the 
clergy deeply involved in social issues, 
and if he is to escape the very criti- 
cisms which were leveled at the pas- 
tors in Germany who refused to speak 
the prophetic judgment against the 
Nazis until it was too late, then he 
must speak courageously on any issue 
that seems to him to be crucial. But 
if he does, it is almost certain that 
at times he will slide off into speaking 
his own “words” instead of speaking 
the “word from the Lord.” Dr. Bos- 
ley has included in his book sermons 
on a number of pressing social issues. 
He speaks with clarity of thought, 
persuasiveness, and firm conviction. 
Liberal, pacifist Methodism has no 
more forceful writer than Dr. Bosley. 
If at times he seems to be too partisan 
and one-sided in his presentation, at 
least he has spoken — and with power 
and earnestness at a time when too 
many clergymen seem to prefer the 
safer conformist type of preaching. 

Dr. Sockman has given us another 
demonstration of his capacity for 
writing on difficult subjects with elo- 
quence and discernment. In this, his 
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latest book, he deals with the prob- 
lems of faith which young people 
coming out of a scientific culture of- 
ten face. Using the Apostles’ Creed 
for his outline, Dr. Sockman gives his 
answers to the most common ques- 
tions young people ask about the 
Christian faith. His book is lively, 
deeply interesting, and should be a 
great help to many people struggling 
with the problem of “how to believe.” 

The retiring dean of Harvard Divin- 
ity School has given us an excellent 
example of his homiletical skill and de- 
votional insights in Sermons Preached 
at Harvard. The sermons are medi- 
tative in tone and should make excel- 
lent devotional reading. Dr. Sperry 
has made many significant contribu- 
tions to American Christianity in his 
years as pastor and educator, and it 
is fitting that on the eve of his retire- 
ment he should give us this book of 
sermons. They are consistent with 
the tradition of that famous institu- 
tion. 


Fay HILi 


Prophet and Priest in Old Israel, by 
Adam C. Welch. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1953. 160 pp., $2.25. 


Adam Welch is never content to 
accept any commonly held position, 
which makes the republication of this 
book a valuabla service, however 
much one may disagree with his the- 
sis. The burden of the present work 
is that the cult to which Judaism 
rallied after the Exile represented the 
core of the peculiarly Israelite faith 
from the time of what the author 
terms “the Mosaic Reform.” It would 
be unthinkable, in his view, that the 
people would seize upon something 
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not distinctively Jewish as the char- 
acteristic of their national and reli- 
gious life. 

To support this contention, Dr. 
Welch has to prove not only that 
Canaanite influence on Israel’s reli- 
gion was superficial, but that the cult 
had been cast in its basic mold by 
the time of the revelation on Mt. 
Horeb. But he never really explains 
the Deuteronomic tradition that the 
“judgments and statutes,” namely, the 
cultic laws, were given not on Horeb 
but on the east side of the Jordan 
before the entrance into Canaan. He 
indicates that the Passover was “in 
active use before the Exodus” (p. 39), 
and that the pilgrimage into the 
desert to Mt. Horeb was an already 
established festival. If this is true, 
however, it would seem that the pil- 
grimage would have been maintained, 
which it was not. The other im- 
portant festivals, First-Fruits, Pente- 
cost, and Day of Atonement, he ad- 
mits, were not carried down from 
the nomadic period. Hence it would 
seem that the cult really was not 
instituted in the Mosaic period, except 
as the Sinai-Horeb experience provided 
the theology which made it possible 
for Israel to transform the existing 
Canaanite agricultural cultic practices. 

The other point which the author 
makes is that the prophets were in 
no sense anti-cult. He rightly points 
out that they were deeply conscious 
of their involvement in the nation 
and its religious heritage. It was the 
insistence of the prophets on the 
maintenance of the true nomadic Yah- 
wism — which can only mean theol- 
ogy — which made Yahwistic festi- 
vals out of the newly-found Canaan- 
ite practices. Dr. Welch employs the 
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happy term “palimpsest” for this 
overlaying of new motivations and 
faith upon the old cult. 

This reviewer finds more question 
marks than evidences of agreement in 
the margins. One must agree with 
the author’s argument that the pro- 
phets were reformers and purifiers of 
the cult rather than completely against 
it, though such passages as Is. 1:11ff. 
and Amos 5:24-25 must be reckoned 
with. The idea that Israel had a well- 
developed national cult before the 
entry into Canaan seems to this re- 
viewer to be contradictory to the bib- 
lical evidence regarding the principal 
festivals. And while Dr. Welch ac- 
knowledges the transformation of early 
traditions by the post-Exilic writers, 
he seems to use their evidence in sup- 
port of his interpretation of the early 
religion. Though the author is a self- 
confessed “voice crying in the wilder- 
ness,” and one often wishes that his 
point of view could be accepted, too 
often the evidence is too sketchy and 
the statements too sweeping to be 
much more than interesting. 

EwIn M. Goop 


The Life of The Church, by Samuel 
H. Miller. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 154 pp., $2.00. 


This eloquent and often moving 
book may be classified somewhere be- 
tween “theological” and “devotional” 
literature. The first third of the vol- 
ume is devoted to an analysis of the 
predicament of man in the context 
of modern culture, set over against 
the “unforgotten glory” of the Apos- 
tolic, Medieval, and Reformation 
Churches — the latter being inter- 
preted primarily in terms of the ac- 
ceptance of “the peril of responsible, 






































individual action” (p. 19). The 
author relies heavily on existentialist 
thought to depict the “embarrassment 
of life,” which consists in “the sense 
of being overwhelmed by the con- 
tradictoriness of our existence” (p. 
35), so that “true worship begins 
when a man is conscious of his hu- 
manity, of the fact that he is lost 
because he is human, amid the para- 
doxical contradictions which supply 
him with freedom” (p. 37). The 
major part of the book deals with 
“the life of the Church,” the con- 
tinuing witness to a reality “which 
would relieve us of the burden which 
the world lays upon us” (p. 61). 
Specific attention is devoted to the 
Bible, the Cross as a symbol, sacra- 
ments, creeds, Christ, and prayer. The 
final chapters entreat the reader to a 
participation in the Church’s life that 
he may, through “the discipline of 
the disciple,” enter into “the joy of 
the Lord.” 

The thoughtful reader is likely to 
find reason to criticize Dr. Miller’s 
use of history at numerous points, 
the most serious of which is his ten- 
dency to deal rather uncritically with 
the alleged glories of the “three 
churches” of the past. Many will un- 
doubtedly find the treatment of the 
human situation more persuasive and 
incisive than the answer to its con- 
tradictoriness which is offered. In 
interpreting the Christian life, Dr. 
Miller stresses a rigorous discipleship 
to the end that man may “be spiritu- 
ally self-supporting” (p. 145). One 
may ask whether he ever really moves 
from the individual, caught in the 
inexorable paradoxes of his freedom, 
to the corporate, spiritual reality of 
the Church. Dr. Miller stands in 
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profound awe of what Christ has 
meant in the history of the world, 
and he properly hesitates to restrict 
His meaning and mystery within theo- 
logical formulae. But the result is 
that one is never sure that the author 
really goes beyond the statement that 
the Cross “is the historic symbol of 
twenty centuries of the most earnest 
striving and indicates the highest 
point in the effort of the human race 
to validate its place in the universe” 
(p. 100). If he does rest the matter 
there, then — in spite of much genu- 
ine insight and Christian wisdom — 
the book falls short of the fullness of 
the Good News of the grace of God. 

ARNOLD W. HEARN 


The Quest for Christian Unity, by 
Robert S. Bilheimer. New York: 
Associated Press, 1952. 18I1pp., 
$2.50. 


Mr. Bilheimer, Program Secretary 
in the United States for the World 
Council of Churches, has written this 
book in order to give “an account of 
the quest for unity among Christians 
and the churches during the past half 
century” (p. 3). The book has been 
published in the Haddam House series 
which is “directed primarily to stu- 
dents and employed young people.” 
It is written clearly and simply for 
this age group, but inasmuch as it is 
an effort to give both the historical 
background of and theological mean- 
ing to the ecumenical movement, it 
will be useful to all who are inter- 
ested in the unity of the Church on 
more than a superficial level. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
Part I describes the historical and 
theological beginnings of Protestant- 
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ism, the unique characteristics de- 
veloped by Protestantism in America 
(which distinguish it from European 
Protestantism today), the growth of 
Christian unity in the world and in 
America and a discussion of possible 
next steps to increase and deepen the 
unity now existing. Part II is devoted 
to short descriptions of eight protes- 
tant churches and the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church written by leaders of each 
church. 

The latter section of Part I is the 
portion advanced students will find 
most original and provocative. From 
his experience “inside” the World 
Council Mr. Bilheimer has had a first 
hand view of the assets and liabilities 
involved in the task of “strengthening 
and broadening the existing road” 
(p. 102) toward co-operatic 1. His sug- 
gestions for action, however, endeavor 
to make points which may be applied 
both to the larger organization and 
to the local church and the individual 
believer. This portion represents an 
encouraging attempt to combine the 
practical with the theological which 
should be much appreciated by read- 
ers. It is not that any such formula- 
tion contains the “last word” on the 
subject, but this type of thinking has 
been too rarely found in recent ecu- 
menical literature in America. 

Mary Louise MEYER 


What Time the Tempest: An Army 
Chaplain’s Story, by Waldo E. L. 
Smith. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
1953. 305 pp., $4.00. 


Dr. Smith, who is Professor of 
Church History and Practical Theol- 
ogy at Queen’s Theological College, 
Kingston, has written an interesting 
account of his service as a Canadian 
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army chaplain during the second world 
war. The narrative is compact, lucid 
and swift-moving. The author writes 
forcefully and frankly. His concern 
is not with the larger issues of the 
war, but with the intense personal 
problems of men who are separated 
from the normal contexts of life and 
who daily face the threat of death. 
Seeking only to tell without giorifica- 
tion or concealment the story of his 
work with Canadian troops as they 
fought at Dieppe and in Italy, Dr. 
Smith has painted a vivid picture of 
what an effective ministry to men in 
battle — and after battle — can be 
like. Illustrations and some examples 
of soldier verse add to the realism of 
What Time the Tempest. 

Rosert T. HAnpy 


Terrot Reaveley Glover, A Biography, 
by H. G. Wood. Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1953. 233 pp., 
$4.00. 


This is a thorough, appreciative, 
and sympathetic biography of a noted 
classical scholar of Cambridge, who 
is best known in this country for his 
widely distributed book The Jesus of 
History. Glover was a sturdy non- 
conformist of Baptist persuasion whose 
versatility found effective form in 
writing, lecturing, preaching, and 
courageous adherence to moderately 
liberal social views. He spent an im- 
portant part of his teaching career 
in Canada. Although published in 
1917 and now somewhat in eclipse, 
Glover’s book The Jesus of History 
is still read and appreciated for its 
warm, human presentation, which 
anticipated and exposed the defects 
associated with the form-criticism 
school. Rospert F, B..acH 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Universal God, ed. by Carl Her- 
mann Voss. Cleveland: The World 
Publishing Company, 1953. 306 pp., 
$5.00. 


This is an “interfaith anthology of 
man’s eternal search for God.” It is 
composed of brief selections from the 
religious literature of the world which 
focus on various aspects of man’s en- 
counter with the ultimate mystery and 
ground of existence. The book has 
several remarkable features. The selec- 
tions are of excellent quality, both in 
artistic and literary value and in spirit- 
ual content, and they are fruitfully 
inclusive. Dr. Voss has arranged the 
selections in terms of basic themes 
such as “The Heart Doth Need a 
Language,” “Across a Void of Mys- 
tery and Dread,” and “The Ground 
on Which Thou Standest,” with very 
happy results. The book should be of 
great devotional value for pastors and 
laymen, and could also be put to 
fruitful use in many areas of the 
pastor’s work. The work is directed 
primarily to Americans who are, at 
least, somewhat influenced by the 
Judeo-Christian traditions. Augustine, 
Aquinas, Boehme, Eckhart, St. Fran- 
cis, Donne, Pascal, Kierkegaard, Tem- 
ple, Tillich, Maritain, Niebuhr, are 
but a few of the Western thinkers 
represented here. 


Sex and Religion Today, ed. by Simon 
Doniger, New York: Association 
Press, 1953. 238 pp., $3.00. 


This book is composed of ten arti- 
cles that originally appeared in the 
Pastoral Psychology magazine. Dr. 
Doniger, who is the editor of that 
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journal, has selected and edited them, 
and the result is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the growing body of litera- 
ture and discussion on the function 
and meaning of religion and sex in 
human existence. The varied per- 
spectives and frameworks that are 
brought to bear upon this theme can 
readily be seen by a glance at the con- 
tributors, which include Roland H. 
Bainton, Peter A. Bertocci, Thomas 
J. Bigham, Gotthard Booth, Joseph F. 
Fletcher, Seward Hiltner, Reuel L. 
Howe, John A. P. Millet, Carroli A. 
Wise, and Luther W. Woodward. 
Some of the articles break new ground 
in dealing with sex in a theological 
framework, others provide insights 
into pastoral work, one contains an 
unusually fine summary of Christian- 
ity’s attitudes towards sex as seen 
from a historical perspective, a psy- 
choanalyst contributes one article, and 
the subject is dealt with in terms of 
family stability and mental health, 
sex education, and a moral philosophy 
of sex. Although all the articles are 
not of quite equal value they are of 
direct help to the pastor who is seek- 
ing to deepen both his understanding 
and his effectiveness. 


A Sober Faith: Religion and Alcoholics 
Anonymous, by G. Aiken Taylor. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953. 208 pp., $2.00. 


Here is a book that should prove 
helpful and useful to almost every 
pastor, social worker, or anyone work- 
ing with alcoholics. It is written by 
a minister who possesses a thorough 
understanding of the problem of al- 





coholism, of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and of Christian theology and church 
life. The book is especially valuable 
because the author not only describes 
AA but seeks to understand it from 
within a theological framework. Fur- 
thermore, he is both a friend and a 
critic of AA and the churches. Per- 
haps this is the best interpretive work 
on Alcoholics Anonymous, from a 
religious standpoint, that has appeared. 
Both churchmen and AA members 
need to read it. 


Ways of Faith: An Introduction to 
Religion, by John A. Hutchison and 
James A. Martin. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1953. 509 
pp-, $4.50. 


The approach of the authors to their 
subject is primarily philosophical and 
historical. They include a brief his- 
torical survey of the beliefs and prac- 


tices of all the major religious tradi- 
tions in East and West. The survey 
is focused primarily upon the Western 
religions which have a biblical root- 
age, and it includes the modern de- 


velopments of these religions. The 
work should be especially valuable for 
those teaching an introductory course 
in the philosophy of religion, but it 
is also relevant to the pastor’s teaching 
tasks and to “general” readers who are 
seeking an introduction to the philoso- 
phy of religion. The authors have 
achieved a fine balance of inclusive- 
ness and conciseness in their treat- 
ment of such an extremely complex 
subject. Each chapter is supplied with 
rich and helpful “suggestions for fur- 
ther reading.” Perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect of this work is the 


framework which the authors have 
supplied, giving their treatment of 
the subject a freshness and relevance 
that is highly commendable. 


The Confessions of Jacob Boehme, ed. 
by W. Scott Palmer. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. 188 
pp-, $2.25. 


W. Scott Palmer has compiled and 
edited an excellent spiritual auto- 
biography of Jacob Boehme in this 
small anthology taken from Boehme’s 
writings. A very helpful introduction 
is contributed by Evelyn Underhill. 
The purpose of this anthology is pri- 
marily that of revealing the inner 
life of the man Jacob Boehme, by 
taking those passages from his works 
that best serve this purpose. The | 
result is a “‘confession” very similar 
to Augustine’s. 


My Gandhi, by John Haynes Holmes. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953. 186 pp., $2.75. 


A personal testimonial, not a for- 
mal biography, this little book un- | 
folds Dr. Holmes deep personal devo- 
tion to, and sensitive appreciation of | 
Mahatma Gandhi. Since it will take 
“many small mirrors” to reflect the 
full character of Gandhi, any sincere 
and informed book about him is to 
be welcomed. The chief values are 
the light directed upon the soul of 
Gandhi, the record of the author’s 
personal contacts with him, and the 
assessment of Gandhi’s place as one 
looks at recent world history. Dr. 
Holmes is pastor emeritus of the Com- 
munity Church in New York, and 
is widely known for his support of 
causes of social justice. 














